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The Milk Cart, etc. 


THE MILK CART. 
(IN THE MIDLANDS. ) 
Come up! Are you right there? Aye: 
gee whoa! 
For ’appen the kitchen clock be slow, 
And it’s all three mile as we've got 
to go, 
Along the lane from Burnaston. 


Behind the yard gate swings and 
shuts, 

As the old mare, stumbling across the 
ruts, 

Pulls out, 
alight, 

And into the raw December night, 


Between the hedges, and round the 


turns. : 
Jogs on with her load of bangin 


churns. 


with the yellow lamps 


For this is the tale and the task 

of the shire, 

The tale that starts with the cows in 
the byre, 

And ends down a hundred winding 
lanes 

With the carts that rattle to catch the 
trains, 

And leave in the wayside platform’s 
gloom 

Their tally of churns that clang and 
boom— 

Gallons and gallons, pouring south, 

Into the great town’s thirsty mouth. 


Come up! or we'll miss the seven-five, 

And it’s us as keeps the place alive, 

Us and the clatterin’ cart we drive, 
Along the lane from Burnaston. 


Surely this earth, where one lives and 


learns, 
It spins to the sound of the banging 


churns, 
And all mankind to that clang and 


boom 
Must tread a measure from cot to 


tomb. 


There is the town with the crowds 


that wait 
The cart that jolts through the stack- 


yard gate; 
The town with its millions who strive 


and stir 


For their dole of the kind earth’s 
provender, 

From my lady, splendid in lace and 
silk, 

With the bell she rings for her morn- 
ing milk 

To the hungry children, for whom our 
load, 

Spells life or death in the Mile End 
road ; 


And here at the other end of the 
chain 
Is Pegg’s old mare in Burnaston lane. 
Come up! They be cleverer far nor 
we, 
The folk i’ the town, but where ‘ud 
they be, 
Where ’ud they be, wi’out you and me, 
Bumpin’ along from Burnaston? 
Alfred Cochrane. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


SEA FEVER. 

I must go down to the seas again, to 
the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a 
star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s 
song and the white sail’s shak- 
ing, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, 
and a gray dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, 
for the call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that 
may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with 
the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown 
spume, and the sea-gulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again, to 
the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s 
way where the wind’s like a 
whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a 
laughing fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream 
when the long trick’s over. 

John Masefield. 
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NEUTRALITY VERSUS WAR. 
NEW CONSIDERATIONS IN AN OLD CAUSE. 


Antagonism between the neutral and 
the belligerent attitude arises in every 
war, and personal or national convic- 
tions and principles have very little 
te do with the subject. The same 
Power which, as a neutral, may have 
insisted in lofty language on the un- 
righteousness of interfering with neu- 
trals in the legitimate pursuit of their 
affairs, on becoming a belligerent, will 
insist on the unrighteousness of the 
neutral doing anything which may en- 
able the enemy to prolong the strug- 
gle. The arguments are always more 
or less the same, and Powers do not 
even consider it necessary to explain 
away contradictions between views in- 
herent to the nature of the interests 
involved. 

The objections, for instance, of the 
British Government in the Dacia case 
to recognizing the transfer flagrante 
bello of a German ship to the Ameri- 
can flag were put forward in practi- 
cally the same terms by the American 
Government during the Hispano-Ameri- 
can War of 1898, when State Secretary 
Day gave the following instructions to 
the Diplomatic and Consular officers of 
the United States: 

This Government [he said] is in re- 
ceipt of information that ships carry- 
ing the Spanish flag have been or are 
about to be furnished with British or 
other neutral papers upon colorable 
transfers of ownership, made for the 
purpose of avoiding belligerent capture. 
It is desired that any such cases com- 
ing to your notice should receive im- 
mediate attention, and that steps 
should be taken to prevent the color- 
able and void transfers of vessels under 
the Spanish flag to a neutral flag. 

In the Declaration of London the 
Powers represented—viz. Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, the United 


States, Japan, and Holland — endeav- 
ored to give what seemed a reasonable 
view of this particular question of bel- 
ligerent transfers during the war to a 
neutral flag, by providing that such 
transfers effected after the outbreak of 
hostilities were void unless proved not 
to have been made in order to evade 
capture. The burden of proof, it is 
seen, is imposed on the transferee, as 
was held by the United States Court 
in the Benito Estenger case, in which 
a Spanish ship, a couple of months 
after the outbreak of the war of 1898, 
was transferred to the British flag. 

I cite the example of the Dacia case 
on account of its notoriety, but the 
subject of the present article embraces 
the interplay of belligerent and neutral 
rights and duties generally, and the 
transformation the latter are neces- 
sarily undergoing in response to the 
particular character of the present 
War. 

I. 


War at all times affects neutrals. 
Its law and usage are based on the 
assumption that neutral States agree 
that the de facto situation arising out 
of war imposes on them certain obli- 
gations which it is in their interest, 
both as actual non-belligerents and as ° 
potential belligerents, to observe. 

Neutrality is thus the complement of 
belligerency. War being an effort on 
the part of the one belligerent to im- 
pose its will on the other, any act on 
the part of a neutral State which con- 
duces to the prolongation of the oppos- 
ing belligerent’s resistance is detri- 
mental to the former. A number of 
distinctions, however, have grown out 
of the practice of war which may be 
summed up as follows’: 


1 See more fully thereon Barclay, “Law and 
Usage of War,”’ p, 82, et seq., London 1914. 
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It is the duty of a neutral State to 
abstain, in its corporate capacity, from 
all acts which may help the one bel- 
ligerent to the disadvantage of the 
other, and to grant impartially to the 
one or the other belligerent any 
rights, advantages, or privileges which 
cannot be regarded as an intervention 
in the struggle. On the other hand, 
it is not bound to prevent the exporta- 
tion by private persons or companies, 
for the account of either belligerent, 
of arms, munitions of war, and, in 
general, of anything which may be 
useful for an army or a fleet; nor is 
a loan by a neutral person, company, 
or bank to one or the other belligerent 
considered an act committed in favor 
of one of the belligerents, provided 
nothing is done officially to prevent the 
other belligerent from endeavoring to 
obtain a loan on its side. A neutral 
State is bound not to permit any vio- 
lation by either belligerent of its sov- 
ereign rights; not even to allow a 
Prize Court to be constituted by either 
belligerent on its territory or on a 
vessel in its waters; and, so far as 
the means at its disposal permit, not 
to allow within its jurisdiction the 
equipment or arming of any vessel 
which it has any reasonable suspicion 
may be destined to take part in hos- 
tile operations against a Power with 
which it is at peace. 

The consequences of non-observance 
of neutral obligations are not identi- 
cal. Let us take, for instance, the case 
of “absolute contraband.” Inasmuch 
as the belligerents cannot carry on hos- 
tilities without artillery, projectiles, 
and the materials necessary for 
their manufacture, muskets, bayonets, 
swords, etc., cailed “munitions of war.” 
to supply them to either belligerent is 
an unneutral act. On the part of a 
neutral State, as such, to afford such 
supplies would be equivalent to giving 
direct collective assistance to one of 
the belligerents against the other, and 
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would, therefore, be a casus belli; 
while, on the part of its individual 
citizens, such assistance only exposes 
those who give it to the penalty of 
capture and confiscation of the things 
in question by the opposing belligerent. 
Out of the universal acquiescence in 
this latter method of leaving the bel- 
ligerent himself to deal with forbidden 
private assistance to the enemy has 
grown up the law of contraband—that 
is to say the procedure which the bel- 
ligerents, in return for being allowed 
to take the law into their own hands, 
ere bound to observe for the protec- 
tion of innocent neutral property. 

A belligerent right which follows 
from what I have called the comple- 
mentary character of neutrality is 
that entitling the belligerent to close 
access, even by neutral ships, to any 
of the enemy’s ports, for the purpose 
of more effectually preventing him 
from receiving supplies which may en- 
able him to prolong his resistance. In 
this case, it is seen, even non-contra- 
band property and goods are included 
in the prohibition, known in the usage 
of war as “blockade.” Of blockade, 
Grotius remarks, war authorizes many 
things which would not otherwise be 
allowable. Thus, if an enemy cannot 
be brought to terms without closing 
access to him of things which can 
help him to hold out, necessity gives 
the adversary the right to claim an 
indemnity for violation of the blockade 
from him who violates it.? 

2 Grotius justifies his contention in the follow- 
ing qvaint passage: “Ifthe supply sent hinder 
the execution of my designs and the sender might 
have known as much, as if I have besieged a town, 
and blocked up its ports, and thereupon quickly 
expect a surrender or a Peace, that Sender is 
obliged to make me satisfaction for the Damage 
that I suffer upon his Accounts as much as he that 
shall take a Prisoner out of Custody, that was com- 
mitted for a just debt, or helps him to make his 
escape in order to cheat me; and proportionably 
to my Loss. I may seize on his goods, and take 
them as my own, till I am fully satisfied. If he did 
not actually do me any Damage, but only de- 
signed it, then have la right by detaining those 
supplies, to oblige him to give me security for the 
future by Pledges, hostages, or the like. But, fur- 
ther, if the wrongs done to me by the enemy be 


openly unjust, and he by those supplies encour- 
ages him in his unjust War, thenshall he not only 
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This right to an indemnity has been 
worked out in practice as a right of 
capture and confiscation by the block- 
ading belligerent of vessels endeavor- 
ing, in spite of notice, to enter the 
blockaded place. 

Originally a blockade by sea was prob- 
ably nothing more than the adaptation 
to maritime warfare of blockades upon 
land which are de facto blockades, the 
army investing the blockaded spot and 
being in actual physical possession of 
the zone through which it prevents in- 
gress and egress. An attempt to vio- 
late such a blockade would be an act 
of hostility against the investing army. 
A maritime blockade would also orig- 
inally be a close blockade undertaken 
in conjunction with operations on the 
land side and restricted to the entrance 
of a port or bay or river. From the 


first, however, there would be the nec- 
essary difference between intercourse 
by sea and by land, that the cordon 
round the port on the side of the sea 
cannot be as effectively enforced, or 


even as effectively made visible as on 
the land side. With the growth of 
recognition of neutral rights, the fact 
that a ship on its way to the block- 
aded port was not aware of the block- 
ade would be taken into account, and 
notification of blockade to neutral 
States would come into use for the 
purpose of avoiding complications in 
such cases. Notification having be- 
come an international practice, it is 
easy to understand how at a time when 
communications were slow, uncertain, 
and difficult it would sometimes be 
given, as a possible measure of bellig- 
erent tactics, before the blockade could 
be carried out or, perhaps, had even 
been finally decided upon. Treaties be- 
tween different States then grew up to 
regulate, as between them, the enforce- 
be obliged to repair my Loss, but also be treated 
asa malefactor,as one that rescues a notorious 
convict out of the hands of Justice; and in this 
ease, it shall be lawful for me to deal with him 
agreeable to his Offence, according to those Rules 


which we have set down for Punishments; and 
for a just Restitution, we may pillage him too.”’ 
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ment of blockades and the protection 
of the property of either as a neufral 
where the other might be a belligerent. 
Every text-book of International Law 
tells of the abuse to which, later on, 
the notification of “paper blockades” 
lent itself, of the combination of neu- 
trals in self-defence, and how eventu- 
ally in 1856 the maritime Powers of 
Europe, returning, as it were, to the 
starting point of the institution, de- 
creed that for the future, to be 
binding on neutrals, blockades must be 
effective. 

Writers, following Grotius and seek- 
ing for a legal justification of the right 
of capture and confiscation, have laid 
it down that blockade is a substitu- 
tion of the dominion of the blockading 
State for that of the blockaded one, 
as it no doubt was originally, and that 
the blockading State has the same 
rights of exclusion of aliens and alien 
vessels as all States possess on their 
own territory. This view, however, 
would only account for the right of 
blockade within the territorial waters 
of the blockaded State, and would not 
justify the exercise by a belligerent of 
rights upon the high sea not recog- 
nized in time of peace. Whatever the 
justifying basis of the right may be, 
in the course of time it has become, like 
the rules of contraband, a substantive 
right of war owing its existence to a 
state of-belligerency and entailing cor- 
responding duties on neutrality. 

A contingent belligerent right arising 
out of the law of both contraband and 
blockade is that of visit and search, 
without which the relative positions of 
belligerent and neutral, and the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of the latter, 
could not be ascertained. This bellig- 
erent right is known as that of “Right 
of Search.”* Here again a procedure 

8 The English term of “Visit and Search” is, I 
may mention, a misnomer. ‘Visite’ is the French 
term for “search.’’ How it found its way into 
our diplomatic terminology is easily surmised. 


I use the term “Right of search” as the correct 
equivalent of “Droit de visite.” 
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has grown up for the protection of in- 
nocent neutral traffic, including the 
immunity confirmed by the Declaration 
of Paris that, except contraband, 
enemy goods on board a neutral ship, 
as well as neutral goods on board an 
enemy ship, are free from capture. 

All these rights and duties on the 
part of belligerents and neutrals have 
grown up under a system of warfare 
which, since the changes produced by 
the introduction of gunpowder, has re- 
mained till the present day essentially 
the same. Submarine and aerial war, 
machine and the new siege guns seem 
to have produced a change equally pro- 
found, the effect of which is only be- 
ginning to make itself felt. One of 
their conseyuences has been to draw 
into the orbit of war materials and in- 
dustries never before regarded as serv- 
ing its purposes. The present feeling 
on both sides is one of resentment af 
new methods which are growing up in 
response to the change, but change 
there is, and we must examine its con- 
sequences with the detachment befitting 
a new de facto situation. 


Il. 

I referred above in connection with 
the law of contraband to things which 
are indispensable to warfare. In con- 
tradistinction to these are things 
which are of no use whatsoever in war- 
fare. These are articles which, says 
Grotius, only serve for pleasure and 
cannot at any time be classed as con- 
traband. He instanced such things as 
pictures, embroideries, curiosities, ete. 
Between absolute contraband and ab- 
solute non-contraband, so to speak, are 
all the other products of man’s indus- 
try which, according to their destina- 
tion, are contraband or not as the case 
may be. In the Declaration of London 
three lists are given corresponding to 
these divisions. In the case of abso- 
lute and conditional contraband any al- 
teration has to be notified to neutral 
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Powers, but in the case of the free 
list it was forbidden to place any of 
the articles enumerated on either of the 
other two lists. 

The Declaration is only six years 
old. The lists were drawn up in ac- 
cordance with the then current views 
on the subject. Yet they are already 
out of date. 

With the increasing complication of 
warfare, as I have said, a large num- 
ber of other things besides those 
enumerated in the Declaration as ab- 
solute contraband have become as es- 
sential to its conduct as powder and 
shot. 

Thus, among the “conditional” list 
of the Declaration of London were 
aircraft and their component parts, 
barbed wire, motor vehicles, tires, and 
mineral oils. Under the British Order 
in Council (December 23, 1914) they 
have been transferred to the “abso- 
lute” list. Under the same Order sey- 
eral of the Free List articles, such as 
the “raw materials of the textile in- 
dustries,” rubber, and hides, have been 
struck out of this free list as utilizable 
in warfare, and are now entered in the 
“conditional” list. Alterations in the 
methods of warfare, in fact, necessarily 
entail corresponding alterations in re- 
spect of neutrals. The present War 
has shown that sandbags and barbed 
wire are more effective for defence 
than the strongest masonry. Barbed 
wire has acquired such importance 
that, in spite of its civilian uses, it 
cannot but be classed among articles 
indispensable in warfare. The same 
may be said of machinery and imple- 
ments for the digging of trenches, now 
as indispensable for defence as artil- 
lery for offence; and, as regards 
petroleum, now classed, as we have 
seen, as “absolute” contraband, it is 
not only the motive power of military 
wagons, and indispensable for traction 
in general, but .without it aircraft can- 
not fiy. The inclusion in “absolute 








contraband” of these articles, however, 
implies a new definition of the term. 
It would obviously be wrong to de- 
clare any of them to be useless for 
any other purpose than war. We must, 
therefore, define “absolute contraband” 
as now applying to articles which are 
in such overwhelming demand in war 
that the presumption of their destina- 
tion is “absolute.” 

But the changes to which the new 
conditions of war are exposing the 
character of contraband are not con- 
fined to the classification ef the articles 
themselves. Articles of conditional 
contraband consigned to a_ belligerent 
country are distinguished according to 
their destination: Thus the Declara- 
tion of London provides that condi- 
tional contraband is liable to capture 
if it is shown to be destined for the 
use of the armed forces or is consigned 
to the authorities of the enemy State 
or a contractor established in the 
enemy country “who, as a matter of 
common knowledge, supplies articles 
of the kind to the enemy,” or to a 
fortified place belonging to the enemy 
or “other place serving as a base for 
the armed forces of the enemy.” It is 
obviously becoming more and more dif- 
ficult, when all a nation’s life is occu- 
pied in the prosecution of a war, to 
select a place of discharge which 
would enable a Prize Court to decide 
that the destination was evidence that 
the goods, though utilizable for war 
purposes, would not be so employed. 
Especially is this so in the densely 
populated countries of Western Eu- 
rope, where highly developed networks 
of railway place the whole country in 
easy if not direct connection with 
military and naval bases. 

The adaptation to altered conditions 
of warfare, of contraband lists, radical 
as it is, however, is a small matter 
compared with the difficulty of adapt- 
ing the law of blockade to the condi- 
tions of the present War. The reader 
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must bear in mind that a blockade is 
not a mere measure for the purpose of 
worrying the enemy, but is a deliber- 
ate and organized method of starving 
the enemy and forcing him, so far as 
it operates, to sue for peace. 

The seizure and confiscation of con- 
traband on board neutral ships, and 
the capture of enemy ships, have the 
same purpose in view, but the 
neutral trade with the enemy in other 
respects is entitled to go on, so far as 
possible, as in time of peace. Block- 
ade is a method of stopping even this 
innocent trade. As blockade is an ex- 
ception to the general principle that 
innocent neutral trade is entitled to 
immunity from the penalties of war, 
the exercise of it is surrounded by a 
number of formalities and obligations 
which the belligerent is bound to ob- 
serve. I have quoted above the re- 
quirement of the Declaration of Paris 
(1856). The Declaration of London 
(1909) has now formulated the condi- 
tions generally as a statement of in- 
ternational law which may be regarded 
as the present usage in reference to 
the subject. The following is an 
abridgement of the rules in so far as 
they relate to the matter under dis- 
cussion : 

A blockade must not extend beyond 
the ports and coasts belonging to or 
occupied by the enemy (Art. 1). 

In accordance with the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, a blockade, in order 
to be binding, must be effective—that 
is to say, it must be maintained by a 
force sufficient really to prevent access 
to the enemy coast-line (Art. 2). 

Neutral vessels may not be captured 
for breach of blockade except within 
the area of operations of the warships 
detailed to render the blockade ef- 
fective (Art. 17). 

The blockading forces must not bar 
access to neutral ports of coasts 
(Art. 18). 

Whatever may be the ulterior desti- 
nation of a vessel or of her cargo, she 
cannot be captured for breach of block- 
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ade if, at the moment, she is on her 
way to a non-blockaded port (Art. 19). 

A vessel which has broken blockade 
outwards, or which has attempted to 
break blockade inwards, is liable to 
capture so long as she is pursued by a 
ship of the blockading force. If the 
pursuit is abandoned, or if the block- 
ade is raised, her capture can no longer 
be effected (Art. 20). 

A vessel found guilty of breach of 
blockade is liable to condemnation. 
The cargo is also condemned, unless it 
is proved that at the time of the ship- 
ment of the goods the shippers neither 
knew nor could have known of the in- 
tention to break the blockade (Art. 21). 

It is seen, as in fact is obvious, that 
a blockade cannot extend beyond the 
seaboard of the enemy, and where neu- 
tral territory or a neutral port breaks 
the continuity of the line of blockade, 
neutral ships under the existing law 
can carry on their trade without the 
belligerent having any right of inter- 
ference except that of search for and 
the seizure of contraband destined for 
the enemy. This right the belligerent 
possesses in virtue of what is known 
as the “doctrine of continuous voyage.” 
According to this doctrine, if the ulti- 
mate destination of contraband goods, 
though first shipped to a neutral port, 
is enemy territory, they may be 
treated, though on board a neutral 
ship, as if they had been shipped to 
the enemy territory direct. 

The same principle, if applied to 
blockade, would entitle the belligerent, 
in cases where a blockade, through the 
presence of a neutral port within its 
line, could be evaded, to treat neutral 
ships bound for this neutral port, if 
the ultimate destination of their non- 
contraband cargoes were enemy terri- 
tory, as if such cargoes had been 
shipped to the enemy territory direct. 
For example, if Holland were a part 
of Germany or joined the enemy, a 
blockade might be declared of the 
whole coast from the limit of the Ger- 
man occupation in Belgium to the 
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Danish frontier, and then all goods, 
whatever the description, contraband 
and non-contraband, could be excluded 
from entry into Germany. So long as 
Holland remains neutral, this cannot 
be done. Any blockade would be in- 
effective which did not include Dutch 
ports, or which, by extension to it of 
the doctrine of “continuous voyage,” 
did not apply to all cargoes shipped to 
them. In practice, some such qualified 
extension seems to be already trans- 
forming the existing procedure, though 
the decision to regard Bills of Lading 
to order as a presumption of enemy 
destination, sufficient in many cases to 
deter the consignment of goods to the 
enemy, obviously cannot prevent a re- 
sale. 

The term “blockade” has recently 
been used in quite a different sense 
from that employed in international 
usage. While England is endeavoring 
by expansion of the scope of contra- 
band and by her “search” for it to 
prevent Germany from renewing the 
supplies necessary to her for further 
prosecution of the War, Germany, on 
her side, following the example of the 
blockades of the Napoleonic era, has 
declared a blockade of the British 
Islands, which in the present state of 
her naval impotency seems as much 
like an act of desperation as was its 
predecessor in 1806. 

On the other hand, as regards the 
action of England against which it 
professes to retaliate, war being an ef- 
fort by the one belligerent to impose 
its will on the other, an effective 
economic “blockade,” where possible, 
becomes as important a factor between 
two belligerents in a state of deadlock 
as the actual hostilities. A neutral 
Power which disregarded any such 
“blockade” as a belligerent is able to 
enforce would help to paralyze the only 
method by which the resistance of the 
other belligerent can be overcome, and 
thus prolong the war. 
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IIL. 

There are many other changes in ex- 
isting practice which may arise out of 
the present War and affect neutrals as 
much as belligerents. Thus the arm- 
ing of merchant vessels for defence 
against a belligerent which, disregard- 
ing the principle and applying the ex- 
ception, destroys enemy vessels with- 
out distinction between neutral and 
enemy cargoes, or between combatants 
and non-combatants, or between neutral 
and enemy persons, and in fact prac- 
tically carries on war against mankind 
in general, may entail methods of hin- 
dering pursuit on the high seas. This 
would add not only new risks for neu- 
tral ships, but might force them to 
carry munitions of war for defence 
against what is virtual piracy, and in- 
stead of neutral trade obtaining, with 
the progress of international usage, 
greater freedom from molestation, the 
existing freedom would be seriously 
curtailed by these new methods of 
defence. 

Thus, again, as regards the bom- 
bardment of undefended towns, forbid- 
den in both land and naval warfare, 
there is the undecided question of the 
meaning of the word “undefended.” A 
town is not “undefended” in naval war- 
fare if it is protected by floating 
mines. This is the sense of the reser- 
vation made by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Japan to the section of 
the Hague Convention No. IX. forbid- 
ding belligerents to bombard an unde- 
fended port on the sole ground that 
submarine contact mines are moored 
in front of it. A port whose entrance 
is defended by floating mines is un- 
questionably “defended.” Yet floating 
mines are not visible objects, and how 
is the commander of a hostile vessel 
to ascertain if it is defended by mines 
or not? 

The subject of bombardments, it is 
seen, is a complicated one, and the 
present state of international practice 
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is neither a sufficient protection for 
the innocent civilian nor a sufficient 
indication of the scope of his powers 
to the hostile commander. 

In this chaotic condition of the 
practice generally, what is the position 
as regards the dropping of bombs from 
aircraft? I have dealt with this sub- 
ject in an independent articles but 
since its publication the pretension has 
been put forward that even a rifle shot 
fired at a hostile air-vessel is justifi- 
eation for exercising reprisals by the 
dropping of bombs on the offending 
population. This pretension is a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the whole case 
of dropping bombs on towns, defended 
or undefended, from isolated aircraft, 
which are not and can never be in a 
position to enforce submission. 

Crossing neutral territory at a high 
altitude seems at first sight a matter 
which can do little harm, but aviation 
is still only in its infancy as a method 
of offence. To allow belligerent air- 
craft to cross neutral territory is to 
allow those of the adverse belligerent 
to pursue them into neutral territory. 
The consequences are too obvious to 
need amplification, and neutrals will do 
well to insist on its illegality in the 
most emphatic terms. 

Experience of the present War, in 
fact, only shows how much wiser 
were the delegates to the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 than their principals 
who have not ratified the Convention 
forbidding this inhuman method of in- 
flicting indiscriminate and useless in- 
jury altogether. 

To return to the changes in the re- 
lations of belligerent and neutral, 
which the present War seems to be oc- 
casioning, the greatest change of all 
will be entailed by the difficulty, owing 
to the new methods of warfare, of 
bringing the War solely by force of 
arms to a conclusion. If pitched bat- 


4 See my article in the “Nineteenth Century 
and After’ of November 1914, 
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tles are no longer possible and neither 
belligerent has a chance of defeating 
the other in the field, the final result 
can only be determined by exhaustion 
of the opposing forces. This implies 
not only the incessant and protracted 
destruction of life, but also the ex- 
haustion of the supply of every kind 
of article which is necessary for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, or 
which can sustain life, or which can 
feed the national industries with raw 
material. 

The present War is on too large a 
scale to endure like past intermittent 
wars which could last seven, thirty, 
even a hundred years. In previous 
articles I have shown the spirit in 
which the German General Staff re- 
ceived it; to be successful, it had to 
be overwhelming and ruthless. The 
action of the Allies need be neither, 
if their more humane methods prevail ; 
but they can only prevail if neutral 
States, instead of consulting any pos- 
sible interest they may have in the 
continuance of the War, abstain from 
doing anything which can prolong it. 

In the work of thus helping to bring 
the War to an end neutral Powers 
may take a determining share not the 
less effective because it is passive. 
They are the weaker States in the 
present struggle of gigantic armies, 
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and their future safety depends on the 
existing balance of European States be- 
ing maintained and the ambition of 
more powerful Governments being 
made unattainable by recourse to mere 
brute force. 

It is obvious that Germany cannot 
be ultimately successful against prac- 
tically the whole of Europe. She has 
exhausted the advantages she pos- 
sessed at the outset of the War, and 
henceforward the disproportion be- 
tween her available resources and 
those of the Allies can only become 
more accentuated. To bring this fu- 
tile struggle to an honorable conclusion 
as speedily as possible can but be the 
wish of even Germany’s well-wishers. 

Besides, it may well be doubted 
whether it is desirable that such es- 
sential changes of usage as I have en- 
deavored to foreshadow should find 
acceptance in the course of a war so 
exceptional in many respects as the 
present one. The neutral Powers have 
an interest in the preservation of 
usages which have grown up under 
their fostering influence. A united ef- 
fort on their part might save the Ev- 
ropean world not only from further 
bloodshed but from what is almost as 
bad: the chaotic defiance of law and 
order with which we are threatened. 

Thomas Barclay. 





RAIL-POWER AND SEA-POWER. 
A STUDY IN STRATEGY. 


Compared with the art and practice 
of warfare, the history of railways is 
that of a parvenu in the world’s affairs. 
Moreover, during the period of less 
than a century which marks the whole 
duration of the railway era war among 
civilized nations has ceased to be one 
of the normal accompaniments of ex- 
istence. Eighty years ago the changes 
destined to be wrought by a _ whole 


series of revolutions in transport, of 
which the introduction of railways 
was but the first, were only dimly 
apprehended, so that even a George 
Stephenson can hardly have antici- 
pated that the general highway of the 
future would be the iron road. Ex- 
perience very soon revealed the im- 
mensely wide scope of railways and 
demonstrated their practical influence 
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on the social, economic, and political 
life of the world, but as the same 
experience has not been available to 
show how modern means of communi- 
cation have been and are changing the 
fabric of war, we still have a large 
body of rule-of-thumb railway methods 
and conclusions rather than a reasoned 
theory of the influence of railways on 
war.’ That theory will probably be dis- 
covered and worked out by the mili- 
tary historian of the near future in 
much the same fashion as French ex- 
perts have recently re-discovered the 
secrets of the Napoleonic strategy. 

The special aspect which forms the 
subject of this paper deals with a 
strategical consideration which is very 
far from having received the scientific 
attention that it merits, that of the 
influence of rail-power on sea-power, 
and vice versd. “Rail-power,” it should 
be mentioned, is a term utilized by the 
author on the analogy of “Sea-power,”’ 
as employed by the late Admiral 
Mahan, and may briefly be defined as 
embodying the strategical advantages 
conferred on a combatant by the pos- 
session or control of a railway sys- 
tem. In outline, the mutual interaction 
of rail-power and sea-power may be 
described by a syllogism as follows. 

The influence of sea-power on the 
operations of a land campaign is 
axiomatic. 

A converse influence is exercised by 
military ‘_power on land in regard to 
maritime strength. 

“Rail-power” is a specialized form of 
military strength. 

Hence the existence of a mutual in- 
teraction between rail-power and sea- 
power. 

Not the least interesting feature in 


1 The extent to which military writers are in 
the main ignorant of railway conditions is shown, 

inter alia,” by the fashion in which they misuse 
the term “strategical railway.’’ This is employed 
to indicate practically any line that has been, 
may be, or can be used for military purposes, ir- 
respective of whether strategic considerations 
had any voice in its construction, which is the 
real criterion. 
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the study of this doctrine is the light 
which it throws on a number of mod- 
ern diplomatic intrigues, notably in the 
Near East, as is exemplified by the 
case of the Bagdad Railway. The gen- 
eral outlines of this project are well 
known. By linking up with an exist- 
ing German-owned railway, it was to 
provide a through route from Constan- 
tinople to Bagdad, with a terminus on 
the Persian Gulf, the terminal section 
being of much greater strategical and 
political importance than the tapping 
of the Bagdad district. But the rail- 
way represents very much more than 
a project for a local line in the Orient; 
it embodies the grandiose project of a 
direct overland route from Berlin to 
the gateway of India.’ 

A scheme for the provision of direct 
railway communication from Berlin to 
Koweit will probably be regarded by 
the average newspaper reader in much 
the same light as the Trans-Siberian 
or a Canadian Trans-Continental line, 
that is, merely as a rather striking 
object-lesson in modern progress. Even 
the well-informed student of inter- 
national politics who may scent Ger- 
man intrigue and the desire for pre- 
dominance in the Ottoman Empire will 
probably fail to see the very essential 
and direct connection between the 
Bagdad Railway and British naval su- 
premacy. That connection is not ob- 

2 Numerous diplomatic and other reasons have 
been put forward to explain why Great Britain 
originally refused to participate in the 
railway scheme. In view of the immense strategi- 
cal and political importance of the line, which 
has always been obvious, it cannot be said that 
any of these explanations really carry conviction. 
When the danger of a German outlet to the Persian 
Gulf was at length, and very belatedly, recog- 
nized, such little criticism as was aroused was 
stifled by the transparent proposal to internation- 
alize the Gulf section, which was to be under 
joint British, French, Ottoman, and German con- 
trol. This as though one should permit the Loun- 
don and North-Western Railway to be owned by 
a potential belligerent, provided that the section 
from Willesden Junction to Euston was under the 
control of an international board of directors. To 
the historian of the future nothing will, perhaps, 
be more significant of our blindness to Germany's 
aims at world dominion than the manner in which 
we allowed her to assume control of the Bagdad 
Railway and only intervened when further apathy 


would have given her a direct and uncontrolled 
outlet to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
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vious, but it is clear enough all the 
same. 

The tenth parallel of longitude runs 
almost exactly through the most east- 
erly extremity of Schieswig-Holstein 
and through Hamburg. Except for a 
demonstration against Russia or any of 
the Scandinavian countries, the Ger- 
man fleet is obliged to pass considera- 
bly to the west of this line for the 
purpose of embarking on any offensive 
operations. In other words, the real 
objective of the German Navy can only 
be secured by its initial passage round 
the north of Scotland or through the 
British Channel. The doubling of 
Cape Wrath is, of course, a difficult 
and risky piece of navigation during 
a considerable portion of the year. 
Hence the first essential for a German 
Navy capable of fulfilling its purpose 
in war-time,’ whether its objective be 
the Mediterranean or the Black Sea, 
the West Indies, Africa, or Australia, 
is a free passage through the Channel. 
In time of peace such movements are 
contingent on the Channel being at all 
times a mare liberum; in war the es- 
sential condition only becomes a possi- 
bility after the destruction of British 
naval supremacy, which, moreover, if 
it did come about, would hardly leave 
such remnants of German naval power 
as survived fit to exercise a command- 
ing réle in Weltpolitik. 

But British naval control of the 
Channel means far more than the 
sterilization of the German Fleet in 
time of war with Great Britain. It 
hampers her oversea commerce to the 
extent of killing most of_it without 
the firing of a single shot, as we have 
seen ever since the first week of Au- 
gust, 1914. German statesmanship has 
not been blind to this contingency, 
while the idea that the German Navy 
and German trade both depended so 
enormously on the unrestricted use of 
a British artery of communication 


3 Excluding, of course, a raid on the East Coast. 
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seems even in time of peace to have 
been galling to a certain Pan-German 
element. Hence the quite natural de- 
sire for the creation of an overland 
route which should render certain 
phases of German military activity 
and external commerce independent of 
the British Channel, and to that extent 
neutralize or counterbalance British 
naval superiority. The Bagdad Rail- 
way represents such an overland route. 

Imagine the Bagdad Railway com- 
pleted down to the Persian Gulf, and 
with the whole of the approach from 
Berlin to Constantinople in German or 
German and Austrian hands. It is 
common knowledge that, apart from its 
obvious risks, the conveyance by sea of 
any considerable body of troops, to- 
gether with their stores and munitions 
and artillery and horses, is a very big 
enterprise. It not only demands a con- 
siderable number of transports, and 
very ample wharfage accommodation 
at the port of departure, but also a 
strong convoying force of vessels of 
war, which may perhaps be urgently 
required elsewhere or may not be avail- 
able. It would be impossible for Ger- 
many at the present time to convey a 
military force to the East by sea, and 
it will remain impossible so long as 
British naval supremacy is maintained. 
The despatch of a considerable force by 
land through a district unprovided 
with good roads and generally deficient 
in modern means of communication is 
a very difficult and protracted under- 
taking, but the existence of even a 
single line of railway could permit 
that mancuvre to be carried out so as 
possibly to change the entire fortunes 
of a campaign. No naval supremacy 
on the part of an opponent could af- 
fect or modify this manifestation of 
the influence of rail-power on _ sea- 
power. 

It should be pointed out here that 
the railway gives an army incompara- 
bly greater mobility than it could at- 
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tain in any other way.* The German 
mobilization plans, which appear to 
have been adhered to in practice, if, 
indeed, the actual results have not been 
better than the calculations of the 
General Staff, provide for the trans- 
port of soldiers by the hundred thou- 
sand in a few hours. Given adequate 
embarking and detraining facilities 
(and on a single line a sufficiency of 
passing loops to enable returning empty 
trains to cross the path of loaded 
trains bound for the front), trains ac- 
commodating a thousand men can 
easily be despatched at intervals of fif- 
teen minutes for so long a period as is 
necessary. No protecting convoy is 
necessary, merely reasonable precau- 
tions to prevent the wilful destruction 
of tracks or bridges. To transport 
even about a hundred thousand men 
(or, say, three Army Corps) by sea 
is a big undertaking. Allowing for 
guns and ammunition, etc., it would 
require from twenty-five liners to three 
or four times that number of vessels, 
according to size, and would under 
modern conditions of warfare have to 
be protected by a strong convoy of 
battleships, fast cruisers, torpedo boat 
destroyers, submarines, and _ aerial 
craft. Such conditions give an im- 
mense advantage to the country pos- 
sessing the stronger naval power, an 
advantage which, in the circumstances 
described, disappears or is materially 
lessened when opposed by rail-power. 

This is no fancy picture of condi- 
4 In certain circumstances the motor-car may 
be faster than the railway train. But apart from 
the fact that in difficult or mountainous country 
the railway has the advantage of speed, the con- 
veyance of an entire army by motor-car is un- 
thinkable under existing conditions as a regular 
incident in warfare, even if a portion of the 


French Army which defended Paris against von 
Kluck was hurried out of the city by motor-car. 


5 This refers, it should be said, to the actual 
running of trains. In practice the loading bi. a 
train may take considerably longer than a 
ter of an hour, and in transporting a British “ivi. 
sion at war strength, calculations are based on 
the despatch of 38 trainsa day. According to Sir 
H.A. Walker, when the British Expeditionary 
Force was being despatched trains arrived at 
Southampton at intervals of twelve minutes 
during the whole of one period of fourteen hours. 
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tions which are possible in certain 
circumstances, but which have not 
arisen during the epresent war. The 
Bagdad Railway is not finished, but 
France and Germany and Belgium pos- 
sess a network of railways admirably 
adapted for military requirements. 
Germany has not only been obliged to 
send constant reinforcements to Bel- 
gium and Northern France, but the al- 
ternating fortunes of her arms on the 
eastern and western fronts have led 
her to “see-saw” large bodies of men 
between East and West. Our naval 
supremacy has prevented Germany 
from interfering in any way with the 
transport of men and munitions for the 
Expeditionary Force, and if her only 
means of sending troops into Flanders 
were like our own, by sea, she would 
be powerless to despatch men without 
first risking the overthrow of her fleet. 
But fortunately for themselves the 
Germans have been able to transport 
their troops to the western theatre 
direct by rail, and no British naval 
supremacy, not even the annihilation 
of every vessel flying the German en- 
sign, would prevent this despatch of 
fighting men. Here you have a graphic 
exemplification of the influence of rail- 
power on sea-power. It is, of course, 
self-evident, but the obvious often 
tends to be overlooked. 

If the reader will spend a few min- 
utes with any good atlas, he will 
notice that railway lines running along 
the coast for any distance are rela- 
tively rare. Such lines are to be found 
in Italy, Algeria, the Riviera, and on 
the East Coast of Spain, for example, 
but the general tendency is for rail- 
ways to radiate from inland centres 
to ports and naval stations, which 
form the termini, and not to follow the 
contours of the coast line. The French 
railway system, for instance, centres on 
Paris, whence the lines radiate to such 
ports as Calais, Boulogne, Cherbourg, 
Brest, le Havre, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
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and Toulon. By virtue of the geo- 
graphical conformation of the British 
Isles, a relatively large percentage of 
our railway mileage follows the con- 
tour of the coast line more or less 
closely, but for the greater part these 
lines run at some distance inland. It 
was for this reason that a strategical 
railway linking up the South Coast 
ports and running close to the coast 
line was proposed some years ago, a@ 
proposal which came to nothing and 
is hardly likely to materialize so long 
as the construction of a new railway 
is regarded solely as a commercial 
undertaking. 

The strategical importance of coastal 
railways and the inter-action between 
such railways and the influence of sea- 
power can be made clear by a very 
simple example. Let us assume that 
a raid is anticipated somewhere along 
the coast between Hastings and Folke- 
There is no direct railway 
between these two 


stone. 
communication 


watering places, that is to say, there 
is no connecting line along the coast, 
and to get from one place to the other 
it is necessary to travel back to Ash- 
ford, which forms the apex of an im- 
aginary triangle formed by the three 


towns. A modern liner, fast cruiser, 
or battleship can, in favorable circum- 
stances, traverse a stretch of sea equal 
to the distance along the coast from 
Hastings to Folkestone in shorter time 
than troops can be conveyed by rail 
over the more circuitous land route. In 
practice, if such a raid were contem- 
plated, troops would in all probability 
not be kept at either seaside town in 
large pumbers, but maintained in readi- 
ness at Ashford, whence they could be 
transported quickly to whichever coast 
town was threatened. But assume that 
a naval demonstration off Hastings 
caused most of the available troops to 
be hurried off there, and that on their 
arrival it was found that the appear- 
ance of warships was merely a blind, 
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and that the real attack was being 
made on Folkestone. In such an 
eventuality, hours of the most valuable 
time would be lost in sending the 
troops back again to Ashford and 
thence to Folkestone. A coastal line 
would in such circumstances serve as 
a strong counterbalance to the effect 
of a naval attack, while the absence 
of such a line would increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the enemy’s sea-power. 
Instances of this kind can be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely, but enough 
has already been said to demonstrate 
this particular and very important as- 
pect of the influence of rail-power on 
sea-power, and vice versd. It should, 
however, be remarked that along the 
Baltic and the Gulfs of Riga, Finland, 
and Bothnia most of the coast line is 
characterized by the absence of rail- 
ways. Military experts have already 
commented on the connection between. 
this railway “lay-out” and naval move- 
ments in the Baltic, and it need only 
be observed that, in the event of an 
attempted Russian landing on the Ger- 
man coast or a German landing on the 
Russian coast, the invaders would be 
helped and the defenders handicapped 
by the absence of railways enabling 
troops to be quickly hurried to the 
scene of the projected raid. What ap- 
plies to a raid also holds good, of 
course, of a coastal bombardment. 
France, from the beginning quick to. 
realize the necessity of railway con- 
struction as the first step in colonial 
development, has in her African 
colonies been working out a very re- 
markable strategical railway project 
which cannot be overlooked in any 
consideration of the influence of rail- 
power on sea-power. A very large pro- 
portion of the interior of West Africa 
is in the hands of the Republic, but 
her coastal territories are curiously 
intersected by those of Great Britain, 
Germany, and other powers. Gambia, 
Portuguese Guinea, Sierra Leone, the 
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Republic of Liberia, the Gold Coast 
Colony, Togoland, Northern and South- 
ern Nigeria, and the Cameroons all 
break up the continuity of the French 
coast line. But a French hinterland 
bounds every one of these territories 
on the rear. The original French 
plan of colonial railway construction 
was to build in each colony a so-called 
ligne de pénétration, i.e., a line running 
up-country from the leading port and 
tapping the natural resources of the 
district en route. A considerable mile- 
age has already been built, and the 
eventual scheme is for the construction 
of a military railway in the Hinter- 
land, which will link up with all these 
lignes de pénétration. The enormous 
strategical advantages of such a rail- 
way system are obvious, but for our 
present purpose it is sufficient to note 
that a railway network of this nature 
acts as some counterbalance to that 
handicap from the naval standpoint, a 
very chequered coast line.’ 

So far as the writer is aware, no 
one has as yet devoted serious study 
to the influence of trans-Continental 
railways on sea-power, although the 
Russo-Japanese War provided a suffi- 
ciently remarkable object lesson in 
that influence. It is generally known 
that in this campaign Russia found 
the Trans-Siberian Railway invaluable, 
even in the condition in which it was 
at the time, and used it for the trans- 
port of vast masses of troops. Indeed, 
the prosecution of the war without this 
Trans-Continental line would have en- 
tailed the transport of the Russian 
Armies by sea, a long and roundabout 
journey, or the terribly arduous task 
of transporting them across the Si- 
berian mainland by road. One has 

6 Germany has also spent very considerable 
sums of money on the construction of railways in 
her African territories,and the capture by Gen- 
eral Botha’s forces of Swakopmundand Luderitz 
Bay has incidentally given him control of the sea- 
board railheads of German South-West Africa, ma- 
terially lightening his transport difficulties and 


preventing the import of supplies for the Ger- 
mans. 
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only to remember the Russian naval 
losses of the time to realize what the 
Trans-Siberian meant as a counter- 
balancing factor to Japanese naval 
supremacy. 

The real home of the Trans-Conti- 
nental is in the United States and 
Canada, and since the completion of 
the Trans-Andine Railway, uninter- 
rupted railway communication has also. 
existed between Buenos Aires and Val- 
paraiso. One of the most interesting 
and important political problems of 
the near future is the extent to which 
the strategical potentialities of these 
American Trans-Continental routes may 
be modified by the Panama Canal. For 
the protection of its two sea-boards, 
the United States has hitherto been 
obliged to maintain a fleet both in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. By doing 
away with the long journey round 
Cape Horn, the Canal has placed naval 
strategy in American waters on a new 
basis, and the same, of course, holds 
good of such dispositions of the British 
fleet as may in time have to be made 
in the two oceans. But since the 
opening of the Canal experience has 
already shown the extent to which its 
navigation may be impeded by earth 
slides, while in time of war the possi- 
bility of the accidental or intentional 
destruction of locks has also to be 
envisaged. Hence the strategical po- 
tentialities of the Trans-Continental 
Railways and the influence which they 
may exercise on sea-power would not 
seem to have been modified so greatly 
as might appear at first sight. 

The writer has dealt at some length 
with certain specific instances showing 
the inter-action between the geographi- 
cal situation of railways and the in- 
fluence of sea-power. Certain general 
conclusions emerge from this study. 
Sea-power, as we understand it to-day, 
manifests itself in a variety of forms, 
which can easily be appreciated by even 
the most cursory study of the work 
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which has been done by the British 
Navy since last August. Safeguarding 
trade routes, blockading enemy ports in 
order to cut off trade, hampering 
enemy trade by making his vessels 
afraid to venture forth on the high 
seas, convoying an expeditionary force 
or a raiding party, all these belong 
to the duties of a Navy in addition to 
its primary purpose of engaging the 
enemy’s armed vessels at sea. Every- 
one is to-day cognizant of the mani- 
festation of these effects of sea-power, 
and the extent to which rail-power may 
add to the naval strength of a com- 
batant or detract from that of an 
enemy is in its way no less important. 

As we have seen, rail-power has both 
these effects. An overland route for 
the transport of troops, of food-stuffs, 
or of general merchandise, can prevent 
the influence of naval superiority on 
the part of another Power from being 
felt to its fullest extent, and con- 
versely, the absence of railway com- 
munication can heighten the effect of 
naval power. These conclusions, the 
writer submits, have failed to receive 
the attention they deserve. That this 
should be so is natural enough. While 
the development of road motor trans- 
port has proceeded so rapidly that even 
the most sanguine expectations of those 
who believed that motor traction 
would play an important part in mod- 
ern warfare have been exceeded, the 
much slower growth of railways, co- 
inciding with a period of abnormal 
commercial and manufacturing expan- 
sion and of social and economic 
changes, has been taken far too much 
as a matter of course by most people. 
Moreover, as previously pointed out, 
warfare has not been among the com- 
monplaces of existence during the rail- 
way era. Hence it can truthfully be 
said that even among military experts, 
taken as a whole, there has been a 
tendency to under-estimate the poten- 
tialities of railways in war. Our own 
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War Office certainly under-estimated 
them up to the time of the Boer War.’ 

If, then, soldiers themselves have 
been somewhat slow to grasp the full 
potentialities of the railway weapon, it 
is not surprising to find that justice 
has not been done to these possibilities 
by civilian historians and commenta- 
tors on war. 

It is mainly with the object of draw- 
ing attention to a very important but 
very much overlooked aspect of the 
importance of railways in modern war- 
fare that these lines have been written. 
If they impel even a single military 
expert to study the question from all 
its bearings, as it should be studied, 
the writer will feel amply satisfied. 
But it is necessary to offer a word of 
eaution to any military writer who 
takes up the problem. It may sound 


paradoxical, but it is a fact that the 
part played by railways in modern 
warfare cannot properly be appre- 
ciated if the question is handled from 
a purely military point of view. It 


must also be studied from the attitude 
or the railwayman, a truism too often 
overlooked, as is shown by the fact 
that although the Channel Tunnel 
scheme has been discussed ad nauseam 
from its political, strategic, and eco 
nomic aspects, there seems to have 
been a tendency to overlook the obvi- 
ous fact that the scheme is after all 
one for the construction of a railway. 

Postscript.—Just as this article was 
nearing conclusion, a distinguished 
French politician addressed a plea to 
the British nation for the construction 
of the Channel Tunnel Railway. What- 
ever the merits or demerits of the 
scheme, and the subject is too big to 


7 It is really remarkable that among the flood 
of treatises, pamphlets, and the like which have 
been issued during the past few months on the 
war and on military matters in general, there has 
not beena single volume, so far as the writer 
knows, on the role of railways in warfare, 
although this war has for some time already been 
commonly spoken of as a “railway war.” Even 
a very comprehensive bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles dealing with 
the war does not contain one reference to rail- 
ways. 
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be discussed in a footnote, it is worth 
while to mention it here, since it is 
clear that such a railway would exer- 
cise a most marked influence on sea- 
power. If the line were now con- 
structed and the shore ends securely 
held, the German fleet would have no 
transports to attack so long as men 
and munitions could be conveyed 
across the Channel by rail. It may 
also be said here, with all deference 
to expert military opinion, that if the 
scheme be regarded from the railway- 
men’s standpoint, the dangers of a 
Channel Tunnel being used for an in- 
vasion of these Islands do not appear 
so formidable as many distinguished 
soldiers have believed. The plans have 
provided for methods of flooding the 
tunnel and blowing up the entrances 
at a moment’s notice, as well as for 
building the shore ends of the line so 
The British Review. 
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that they would run along the coast in 
an exposed condition for some miles. 
Furthermore, and this argument exem- 
plifies the necessity of regarding rail- 
way problems from a railway point of 
view, unless an invader were not only 
able to dispose of very ample siding 
and detraining accommodation at the 
English end, but could hold the termi- 
nal approaches against a very strong 
force, it would be impossible to utilize 
the tunnel for the conveyance of a 
large raiding party; the tunnel would 
simply be choked by trains unable to 
emerge. Obviously this argument would 
not hold good in the event of a tunnel 
being used to facilitate military move- 
ments between two friendly countries, 
as would be the case if the Channel 
Railway were at the moment available 
for the transport of troops between 
England and France. 
Vernon Sommerfeld. 





POMW’S DAUGHTER. 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A new life now began for Maryvonne, 
which, instead of keeping her submis- 
sive in character, urged her more than 
ever towards the development of an 
independent spirit of self-reliability 
and decision. Hitherto she had lived 
in subserviency to her mother, whose 
own temperament was resolute and de- 
termined, and who had allowed no 
other will but her own to rule. But 
the girl’s acute intelligence had rapidly 
matured through her inevitable knowl- 
edge of the material difficulties of life, 
and this had taught her observation 
by developing in her a natural tendency 
to deep scrutiny, and she had learned, 
though perhaps unconsciously, much 
firmness by a close analysis of her 
parent’s methods. 

So far the older woman’s will had 
dominated that of the child. But now, 
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living in daily touch with old Pomm, 
it had taken Maryvonne but little time 
to discover the particular tendencies 
of his character. The processes by 
means of which she arrived at the 
conclusion that her own will was 
stronger than that of her adopted 
father, were mostly unconscious, and 
she perhaps did not realize that her 
own mind was swayed by such rapid 
operations. Nevertheless, she soon be- 
gan, quite instinctively, to dominate 
Pomm in the daily friction of their 
communion of thought. And the very 
fact of his utter ignorance of the more 
practical issues of life, forced her to- 
wards a conscious effort in the man- 
agement of their small household. 
Hitherto Pomm had existed almost 
in entire ignorance of his own material 
existence. His inner life alone held 
his attention; his exterior life counted 
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for him not at all. And this fact gave 
to the shrewd and energetic child, 
reared in the hard school of pressing dif- 
ficulties, a real power over the dreamy 
philosopher that he was. He found 
himself powerless to cope with the 
more essential interests of their com- 
mon ménage, so that Maryvonne was 
forced to take in hand the actual reins 
of government, and this gave her an 
authority which Pomm never even 
noticed that she had usurped. 

In her desire to make the old man’s 
home comfortable for him, she ap 
pointed herself many hard tasks of 
cleaning and clearing, and scouring, 
and with Mélanie’s reluctant help, the 
entire flat was emptied of much accu- 
mulated rubbish, which was now borne 
downstairs in boxfuls to the general 
dust-bin of the house. 

Pomm remonstrated gently at times 
when he saw the demolished pieces of 
his old household gods, which he had 
cherished even in their dilapidated con- 
dition, and treasured at the backs of 
the old cupboards for years—carried 
away ignominiously to their destina- 
tion of the poubelle. But Maryvonne 
was obdurate. She felt the imperious 
necessity of order and tidiness before 
she began her new life in earnest. So 
cupboards, nooks and corners were 
ruthlessly cleared of all unnecessary 
litter, and new shelves were put up in 
their place, to hold linen, glass, crock- 
ery, and such household necessities, in 
neat, precise rows and piles. Though 
the crockery, glass and silver were 
hardly ever used, since the old man 
was absolutely decided at least upon 
the point of taking his meals out, as 
he had always done before—in antici- 
pation of the day when she would 
have persuaded Pomm against such ex- 
pensive and bad habits, Maryvonne ar- 
ranged these things in order now, 
according to size, quality and number. 

Pomm admired, though with some 
dismay, her incessant iabor, wondering 
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vaguely how it was that so young a girl 
should know so much about the science 
of housekeeping. But he clung dearly to 
the slothful ways and habits of his 
bachelorhood, and often he felt truly 
hurt to see her ruthless activity at 
work among his old cherished rubbish.- 

But at last the general upset was 
over. Everything was in order and 
there was a place for each article, and 
each article was in its place according 
to the good old proverb of the perfect 
house manager; and now woe betide 
Pomm if, inadvertently, he neglected 
to replace any object after use in its 
destined niche of the home! By de- 
grees, however, the tidy naval habits 
of his younger days returned to him, 
and he fell in with the unavoidable 
curriculum. But while his new daugh- 
ter still cleaned and scoured with 
Mélanie till the household objects 
shone bright, Pomm, his pockets full 
of books, made for the streets and the 
quays once more, in happy solitude. 

Maryvonne had not only undertaken 
the reform of the house itself and of 
its master, but she also. tackled 
Mélanie, whose ways, under Pomm’s 
lax rule, had been allowed to become 
very slack. Mélanie until now had 
evinced an exaggerated respect for the 
dust that accumulated only too rapidly 
upon the furniture and the books, and 
faithful to the old and uneradicated 
French belief that open windows pro- 
duce colds, neuralgia and _ such-like 
nuisances, had hitherto kept the flat 
hermetically closed. But Maryvonne, 
whose mother had probably gathered 
more wholesome views in England, in- 
sisted upon open windows and even 
upon wholesome draughts, and to 
Pomm’s amazement he still survived 
the treatment, though to be sure he 
had doubled and even trebled the 
thickness of his wearing apparel in 
consequence! 

Mélanie, however, was more difficult 
to persuade even than Pomm. Like all 
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servants, she was ignorantly conserva- 
tive, and practised all those labor- 
saving systems which are perilously 
near to slovenliness. But soon, how- 
ever, she, too, realized that if she 
intended keeping her place with Mon- 
sieur Pommeret, to whom she was 
devoted for many sentimental and eco- 
nomic reasons—seeing that he paid her 
wages in figures unknown in the 
quartier—she must fall in with the 
new order of things, and being at heart 
a kind creature, as well as a sensible 
one, she soon realized that Maryvonne’s 
ministrations were for the benefit of 
Monsieur Pomm himself. So, some- 
what grumblingly and against her will, 
she fell in with the young girl’s sug- 
gestions. 

It was precisely because he ignored 
all the realities of life and instinc- 
tively left them to Maryvonne to de- 
cide, that he helped her unconsciously 
to increase the domineering spirit that 
was already hers. Her powers of ob- 
servation, too, were far more developed 
than those of Pomm, and this she soon 
discovered to be the case, for she was 
quick in divining facts and their re- 
sults, while he took many days to 
realize them and more often still re- 
mained unconscious of them. 

Pomm had lived so long alone that 
he had almost lost the art of express- 
ing his ideas. Hitherto, since he had 
left the Navy, his sole speaking com- 
panions had been Mélanie, with whom 
he exchanged a few necessary words 
daily, and the two waiters who served 
the patrons of Mille’s restaurant, 
where he habitually took his meals. 
His sole companions worthy of his 
mind and culture, were the books with- 
out which he could never itive. 
History, philosophy, literature, prose, 
poetry and the ’ologies—all alike were 
grist to his mill and engrossed his at- 
tention with equal delight. He read 
them all and all interested him 
equally, and in fourteen living lan- 


guages! Indeed—printed upon paper— 
every human or indeed, divine, interest 
appealed to him alike in every expres- 
sion of human thought. In all his 
wanderings about Paris, he never went 
unattended by books, carrying several 
volumes at a time in his bulging, sag- 
ging pockets in company with his indis- 
pensable dictionary, his opera-glasses 
and magnifying glass. Wxcept when 
his feet were actively engaged in 
carrying him to some special destina- 
tion, his mind was occupied with his 
desultory and mixed reading. He had 
even invented a special method of his 
own for cutting up the bulkier volumes 
that were too unwieldy even to be car- 
ried in his spacious and bedraggled 
pockets by ripping away the binding 
threads of the volume with a penknife, 
and leaving the actual covers of the 
book at home. Thus he was able to 
carry away in his pocket only the more 
flexible part of the book, reduced to a 
mere bundle of leaflets easy to thrust 
away. He read at the restaurant all 
through his meals, he read while wait- 
ing for a train or omnibus, he read 
again, once seated in these vehicles, 
and he read once more through the 
long evening hours after his dinner in 
the solitude of his stuffy little study 
at home, and finally, he read again for 
some hours after he was in bed, until 
his tired eyes closed of themselves 
upon the perused pages. 

Thus, living entirely in his own 
world of ideas, he had lost all touch 
with humanity, and did not even notice 
the people around him. Of life itself, 
as we all live it, he saw nothing, but 
of life as he read of it in books he 
was quite cognizant. When forced to 
formulate his ideas upon humanity it- 
self, they were either extremely con- 
ventional or extremely idealistic. 

If ever Pomm did reflect upon sim- 
ple human things, he had no one to 
whom he could confide his opinions: 
for the very few human beings with 
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whom he had occasion to exchange 
views were of the most commonplace 
order, and would not have understood 
him or he them. Though sometimes in 
his solitude he spoke out aloud, it 
was generally to remind himself of 
some very ordinary duty that he must 
perform. In this way he would un- 
consciously emphasize the orders which 
his brain dictated to his hands, so as 
to help himself to remember to do cer- 
tain trivial things. Thus, when he was 
leaving his flat in the morning to go 
to lunch, he would tell himself, speak- 
ing out loud: “I must not forget to 
see if I have enough money in my 
purse for my luncheon.” Or else: “I 
must remember to buy the current 
number of the Revue des Deur 
Mondes.” Or again, looking up at the 
heavens: “I wonder if it will rain? I 
must take my umbrella.” But except 
to call his own attention to these ob- 
vious, futile or necessary details, he 
rarely opened his mouth to speak at 
all. 

But though extremely slow in ar- 
riving at the simplest conclusions and 
lacking all power of observation, yet 
he had wonderful capacity for under- 
standing the most profound and intri- 
cate thought, once he saw it clearly put 
before him in print. And despite his 
unconventional tendencies, which had 
been increased and intensified by the 
conditions of his existence, he pos- 
sessed the finest and most delicate 
feelings of the heart. Maryvonne had 
soon discovered that though he was 
entirely undependable in all the small 
observances of everyday life, in all 
things pertaining to the affections he 
was as reliable and as firm as a rock, 
and could be trusted to death. 

Very short-sighted, slightly deaf, 
most awkward with his hands, and liv- 
ing entirely outside of all human in- 
terests, Pomm yet possessed the most 
subtle comprehension of the most mys- 
terious and involved of conflicting hu- 
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man sentiments, understanding all that 
pertained to the hearts and feelings of 
men and women. Yet he was inordi- 
nately slow to arrive at even the 
simplest conclusion of a material 
nature. Maryvonne, whose brain worked 
far more rapidly than his, often found 
him somewhat obtuse of understanding 
and always it was necessary to explain 
to him the slightest things in the 
minutest manner possible. 

It was therefore no wonder that the 
bright, mentally alert child, reared in 
a school of hard realities by a practi- 
cal mother, quickly realized that it was 
her duty to become the efficient head 
of their small household. 

Old Pomm seemed to thrive upon 
Maryvonne’s management and indeed 
appeared rather to enjoy being bullied 
by the tyrannic girl, though at times, 
in gentle protest, he rebelled when she 
insisted upon making him do things 
that were not in accordance with his 
small and rudimentary will. 

“I’m afraid that you will never get 
a husband, my dear, if you are so 
domineering,” he would say, ruefully, 
nursing his resentment. 

“So much the worse for the men that 
I shall meet, then!” was the un- 
expected reply. “The man who gets 
me eventually, my dear pére Pomm, 
must consider himself only too fortu- 
nate to have me as I am! I’m not 
going to attempt any alteration in my- 
self to please a probable husband, I 
ean tell you!” 

Pomm chuckled. 

“You are not at all submissive and 
meek, as a good young girl should be,” 
he said slyly. He knew that his re- 
mark would call forth another spirited 
retaliation from her and wondered 
what it would be. 

“Poof!” she replied in disgust. “I 
should hope not indeed, pére Pomm! 
The meek, submissive woman was the 
product of the convent and a severe 
religious Catholic training. Though it 
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is true that my mother told me that 
I had been christened in the Catholic 
church, and though she made me at- 
tend Mass regularly, she neither sent 
me to a convent to be educated nor 
put me under the guidance of a priest. 
Now as you are no hypocrite, pére 
Pomm—not being a church-going man 
yourself—you surely do not intend to 
hand me over to a priest to have me 
taught submission! Do you?” : 

Pomm did not answer her question, 
but he laughed his queer laugh 
again. 

“You certainly are a curious speci- 
men of the jeune fille as she is under- 
stood in our land! But if you are a 
good girl—brave and fearless and 
truthful—I can wish for no better 
training for you, my dear.” 

“Well!” said Maryvonne, determined 
to show Pomm that whatever his in- 
tentions might be concerning her own 
education, she was also determined to 
have a hand in it, “as I shall have to 
fend for my own self later on, it is 
a good thing for me that I can manage 
myself, is it not?” 

“My dear, I shall not attempt to 
modify you if I find that all your in- 
stincts are good. And so far they seem 
wholesome enough. So I'll leave you 
alone.” 

“Thank you . . . for nothing!” she 
added, beneath her breath. “You could 
not modify the manners of a fly, 
darling Pomm, try as you might!” de- 
clared the impertinent minx to herself. 
But the latter remark was not in- 
tended to reach Pomm’s ear. 

Maryvonne’s studies under the care- 
ful guidance of her old protector ad- 
vanced admirably. She was remark- 
ably forward, for her years, in her 
general knowledge as well as in her 
own character. Having hitherto worked 
under the direction of her mother and 
without the stimulation of other chil- 
dren as rivals and companions in her 
studies, she needed no further emula- 
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tion than the approval and commenda- 
tion of her teacher. 

It was she herself who had com- 
manded Pomm to be her instructor; 
it was she herself who taught him the 
methods by means of which he was to 
impart knowledge to her young under- 
standing. 

“Do not think of sending me to a 
lycée, dear pére Pomm. I warn you 
that you will be spending your money 
uselessly if you do. You must teach 
me yourself entirely.” She had spoken 
with such determination and resolution 
that Pomm had remained speechless 
for several moments. 

“But I am not sure that I am capa- 
ble of undertaking the entire education 
of a young girl!” he had at last found 
courage to reply. 

“Oh! yes, you are! Besides, it’s 
quite simple! All you have to do is 
to get the prospectus of the studies 
of a girls’ lycée and follow its lines. 
That was what mamma did and it an- 
swered very well. You'll have to keep 
to that for some time and then you 
must get the syllabus of the courses 
at the Ecole de Droit.” 

Pomm smiled, but looked mightily 
perplexed as he gazed upon this philos- 
opher of twelve years. 

“You seem to know very much what 
you want, my dear, and seem to have 
laid out all the plans for your educa- 
tion yourself already.” 

“Well! who can know better what 
I want than I myself?” she asked, with 
indisputable logic. 

Which sapient question put an end 
tc Pomm’s hesitating objections in mat- 
ters educational, as indeed in many 
others. 

“T shall have to brush up my knowl- 
edge of school books and science and 
keep my wits about me with so wide- 
awake a pupil,” he murmured to him- 
self. But he was careful not to let 
her hear his remark; which proved 
that the young reformer was beginning 
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to be feared by 
reformed. 

As Pomm, to use his own words, had 
never finished his own education, ‘he 
was charmed to have a pupil whose 
tuition would necessitate the renewal 
of his personal instruction. At heart 
he was a born teacher, and to prepare 
a scheme of studies for his ward was 
a great and true delight to him. 

He found her a quick and receptive 
pupil. In fact, Pomm was gradually 
being awakened daily by Maryvonne to 
a new conception of the feminine brain, 
having believed hitherto that women 
were capable only of committing to 
memory their catechism and _ their 
prayers, but little else. His ideas con- 
cerning girls were still conventional 
enough and framed in exactly with the 
artificial idea of the jeune fille as por- 
trayed in the plays and books of the 
time of Scribe and Feuillet. He was 
now making the acquaintance of a very 
modern girl and—as he had surmised 
she would do—she was teaching him 
at least as much as he was teaching 
her! 

But she soon made it her business 
to go further than the mere manage- 
ment of her own affairs, and the af- 
fairs of the household invaded even the 
realm of Pomm’s most intimate habits, 
ruthlessly laying down all sorts of 
new laws for his guidance and wel- 
fare. His lazy, old-fashioned ways 
were relentlessly attacked and _piti- 
lessly ousted once and for all. He was 
no longer allowed to loll in bed every 
morning till eleven o’clock reading the 
old Latin and Greek authors of his 
choice, in his warm bed, but was 
trundled out of that cosy retreat and 
made to get into his cold bath before 
he could find time or words to resist 
or oppose her. By half past eight or 
nine o’clock at the latest, he was sit- 
ting before the writing-table in his 
study, at his work of teaching her the 
Latin, Greek and mathematics which 
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she had demanded. She forced him into 
arranging a regular curriculum and a 
well-balanced time-table, much to his 
disgust. 

Pomm, however, soon fell into the 
necessary routine and found still alert 
within his memory his own old 
scholastic methods. In _ accordance 
with Maryvonne’s wishes he had pro- 
vided himself with all information con- 
cerning the course of study necessary 
to gain admittance to the Ecole de 
Droit, which Maryvonne had settled 
was to be the ultimate aim of her edu- 
cational preparation. 

Every morning the old man and the 
young girl, sitting side by side poring 
over the same books, worked hard to- 
gether at the small table which, long 
before, Maryvonne had forced to tidi- 
ness, the books with which it had once 
been littered so completely having been 
put into their regular places upon the 
shelves of the bookroom. 

Order and neatness now reigned su- 
preme in the small flat, each room 
having its special attributes and every 
article being in its place according to 
the wishes of the young housekeeper. 

And thus was old Pomm’s life re- 
organized for him by the child of his 
adoption. 

CHAPTER X. 

So the new existence had begun for 
Maryvonne in earnest and it was a 
period of responsibility and altruistic 
occupations. Hitherto, she had been 
but as a child, but now, indeed, she 
felt herself a woman, with all a 
woman’s moral obligations. She began 
to realize now all that her mother’s 
teaching and example had been for 
her, and though it was Pomm who edu- 
eated her brain it was in reality Mary- 
vonne herself who gave Pomm a more 
efficient outlook upon life and who es- 
sayed to add a little to his practical 
education, though, in reality, not only 
was he too old to learn, but was in- 
capable by nature of acquiring worldly 
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knowledge of any kind. He was and 
ever would remain the most dreamy 
and irresponsible of human beings, so 
that in all the big issues Maryvonne 
was forced to think not only for her- 
self, but also for him. And this 
widened her latent maternal instincts 
and brought her out of herself. 

During her life with her mother, her 
affections had remained somewhat un- 
developed, for Madame Durand had in- 
spired those around her with a respect- 
ful awe and admiration rather than 
with more sympathetic feelings, and 
her daughter had never felt the inner 
warmth and glow of a deep filial ten- 
derness. Old Pomm, in his timid, awk- 
ward way, revealed more real affection 
in: his manner with his ward than she 
had ever known before. 

At present Pomm’s small flat bore 
quite another aspect to the one it had 
ut the time when Maryvonne first came 
to live with the old recluse. The walls 
of the small sitting-room were now 
covered with a pale green paper, 
against which the dwarf bookcases 
showed in fine contrast, filled with 
their regular rows of neatly bound 
volumes. The dingy rep window cur- 
tains, which had originally been pur- 
chased at the time of Pomm’s entering 
the navy, when early Victorian taste 
reigned supreme in England and Louis 
Philippe monstrosities found favor 
among the stern bourgeoisie of France, 
had faded from a deep maroon to a 
dirty brown, had been discarded by 
Maryvonne, in favor of some _ pale- 
toned oriental draperies, in subdued 
shades of old rose, blue and green, that 
gave an air of comfort to the small 
study. The room once lumbered with 
heterogeneous books, thrown into un- 
tidy heaps upon the bare floor, was 
now proudly calied the library and had 
gained a new dignity that did credit 
to the young reformer. Entirely trans- 
formed, it now had to.do double duty 
as a library and as a bed-chamber for 
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old Pomm, who had definitely given 
over his former sleeping apartment to 
his ward. The new book-room was 
thus cozily arranged, all extraneous 
volumes having been relegated to the 
garret of the fifth floor, which now 
served as a second library. Maryvonne 
had supervised the complete reorganiza- 
tion of all that concerned Pomm’s com- 
fort and before attempting to re- 
furnish his new retreat had called in 
competent workmen, much to the old 
man’s disgust and annoyance! — to 
cover the walls with plain oak shelves, 
so that the room now was tidily lined 
with books that no longer threatened 
to fall upon Pomm’s unconscious head 
during his nightly slumbers. 

The narrow bedstead he now occu- 
pied was set along one of the walls 
and the old man’s washing apparatus 
and chest of drawers placed conven- 
iently near the bed. The rest of the 
room, with the exception of a small 
writing-table set close to the window, 
was entirely devoted to the books that 
kept accumulating on the various 
shelves along the walls that were not 
yet quite filled. 

Maryvonne’s own room was her 
special sanctum, and like all French 
girls she used it, not only as a sleeping 
chamber, but also as a private sitting- 
room to which none could enter but 
her own specially invited friends. 

They had elaborated a short time- 
table and kept to it rigidly. After the 
morning had been spent in study 
teacher and pupil went out to lunch 
together at the small artists’ restau- 
rant where Pomm had been a regular 
customer for so many years, though 
his relations there were strictly con- 
fined to the two sturdy waiters who 
attended to his wants. It was a favor- 
ite haunt among the young and im- 
pecunious artists of that quarter, and 
the customers who attended regularly 
were regarded by the genial owner of 
the restaurant and his wife as if they 
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were all members of one vast family. 
Many great painters, whose names 
ranked high amongst the celebrities of 
their own country, had at one time, 
in their days of obscurity, been patrons 
of pére Mille, who never pressed for 
payment when he considered that his 
debtors had talent and were destined 
to “arrive.” Among these many young 
painters whose artistic gifts were far 
greater than their incomes, and who 
had been forced to allow a lengthy 
bill to run up with pére Mille, some 
had acquitted themselves of their debt 
to him by some sketch or more finished 
work that in later years was worth 
its weight in gold. Only it would have 
been impossible to ascertain that 
weight, seeing that they had invariably 
been painted upon the walls of the 
room at the back of the grande salle 
specially devoted to them and their 
artistic confabulations! The wood- 
panelled room was now almost entirely 
decorated in this fashion, the rims of 
the panels forming frames for the pic- 
tures. Pére Mille was mightily proud 
of his “picture-gallery,” as he pom- 
pously termed it. And rightly so. For 
it was a most picturesque apartment, 
and, when filled with the fuliginous at- 
mosphere of tobacco and art jargon, it 
was a happy centre indeed. But 
Pomm, not being an artist, had never 
been admitted to the sacrosanctity of 
the artists’ room, where conversation 
between the young enthusiastic votaries 
of Sculpture and Painting was rife 
with passion and fervor. Though, 
often, despite his slight deafness, he 
could catch sentences that issued from 
the brilliant discussions beyond, he 
had never been invited to penetrate be- 
yond the outer entrance of the room. 
Pomm never spoke to any of the 
habitués of the restaurant, his conver- 
sation being strictly limited to his 
orders to the two devoted waiters who, 
relations of the patron, formed part of 
the large family to which pére Mille 
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was so devoted. Surely a more lonely 
old fellow than Pomm did not exist in 
Paris, until the day when he appeared 
at the restaurant accompanied by 
Maryvonne. As he, of course, gave no 
explanation of her presence it became 
an established fact in the minds of 
those habitués who were accustomed 
to see the old man alone every day, 
that she was his daughter. As some 
of the young artists passed through the 
outer room, which was the general 
dining-room, to their own particular 
and reserved sanctum, one or two of 
the most daring cast admiring glances 
at the young girl—not so much with 
the desire that men cast upon beauti- 
ful feminine creatures, but with the 
wider admiration of the creative artist. 
But Maryvonne’s natural dignity—the 
result of her mother’s early training— 
invariably precluded any kind of repe- 
tition of even so small an offence. 
Pomm, of course, was totally uncon- 
scious of any admiring glance, how- 
ever respectful or otherwise, and not 
only did he not perceive any of the 
admiration the girl might create, but 
he was also, at that time, entirely un- 
conscious of the charm and beauty she 
possessed and shed around her. 

As Maryvonne grew older, Pomm oc- 
casionally supplemented his own teach- 
ings with those technical lectures open 
to outsiders at the Sorbonne or Col- 
lége de France, even when the subject 
of such lectures did not actually con- 
cern the special studies upon which 
she was intent. More than this—he 
encouraged her to read the newer 
books of French thought, and took her 
to the classic and even to the more 
modern plays at the Théatre Francais 
and the Odéon which contained very 
little sentiment or passion and in 
which she could hear the great modern 
problems discussed. For Pomm held 
certain views upon:education, entirely 
his own, and propounded the informa- 
tion to Maryvonne that the intellec- 
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tual training of a lady barrister should 
not only be professional, but varied and 
various. After some four or five years 
of such an education Maryvonne, aided 
by her own natural tendencies, had de- 
veloped into a clever and interesting 
girl and was now a delightful com- 
panion for her old master and friend. 
She had by dint of much determina- 
tion and practice destroyed many of 
his old and effete ideas concerning 
what a jeune fille should or should not 
be allowed to do and to say; but, in 
spite of all, he still preferred to con- 
sider her as an exceptional being, and 
in his heart fondly clung to the ideals 
of his early education concerning all 
the other jeunes filles of his country. 
But what commanded his true respect 
for her brain was her intensely indi- 
vidual point of view and the origi- 
nality of her criticisms upon all points, 
which often put his own to shame by 
their incisive acuteness of vision. 
Being brought up by an old man and 
having no feminine influence around 
her but that of old Mélanie, who did 
not count at all, Maryvonne was of 
necessity entirely ignorant of all those 
questions which more specially interest 
young girls. With the exception of the 
respectful tribute of Mille’s artists 
she had never had an admirer nor felt 
the need of one. She had never known 
the friendship and companionship of 
girls of her own age, and so had 
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avoided many of the petty interests 
that accrue from acquaintanceship 
with small rivalries and unkind criti- 
cisms. Because of her mother’s austere 
and severe early training, and also be- 
cause of Pomm’s subsequent strong in- 
tellectual teachings, she never even 
knew of the existence of love or pas- 
sion, and in thought and feelings was 
still as innocent and as unimpaired at 
eighteen as she had been at twelve. 
Thus, on the emotional plane, she 
was still an absolute child—a child 
with all her basic instincts intact —a 
child in all her ignorance of evil and 
innocence of action. Love and passion 
were almost unknown terms in her 
vocabulary, and in this manner her 
pure innocence had influenced Pomm 
himself as powerfully as Pomm had 
influenced her receptive brain. Indeed 
her moral purity had so affected him 
that he found himself thinking and 
acting from her standpoint and not 
from that of an old man who had 
known life in all its vileness and hor- 
ror. By degrees, he had entirely lost 
his masculine outlook upon the things 
of life, so strong was the spell of the 
youthful, vibrant creature, and by de- 
grees he had begun to realize what 
he had ignored until the advent of the 
young girl—that in almost every way 
the young educate the old more pow- 
erfully than the old educate the 


young. 


(To be continued.) 





LORD BEACONSFIELD IN SOCIETY. 


The persona! contrast between the 
two great political leaders of the Vic- 
torian age prolonged itself to the last. 
Amid all dissimilarities, however, 
something of a parallel might be 
traced between their social tastes and 
experiences. Both Gladstone and, 
whether by his earlier or by his later 


style, Disraeli were seen far more fre- 
quently at dinner-tables than in draw- 
ing-rooms during the afternoon of life 
than in their younger days. Over and 
above an inner circle of intimates each 
had one or two hostesses beneath 
whose roof he might generally be found 
when in special need of refreshment or 
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inspiration. The opportunities found 
throughout his career by Disraeli at 
Lady Dorothy Nevill’s never failed his 
rival at Lord and Lady Aberdeen’s, or 
at the last Lady Strangford’s, where 
the mellowed enthusiasm of Lord 
Camoys and the congenial or stimu- 
lating views on Church, State, and 
smaller nationalities of Lord Shaftes- 
bury blended instructively with the 
subtle sagacity and delicate shrewd- 
ness of Lady Strangford herself. Of 
more miscellaneous, essentially mod- 
ern and characteristically fin du siécle 
circles, Gladstone, unlike Disraeli, 
knew nothing for the simple reason 
that the commentator on Homer and 
Butler was not a novelist preparing to 
show, as Disraeli did in Endymion, the 
processes which transformed the dull- 
est capital of Europe into the most 
amusing one. 

Disraeli, indeed, was at least as ex- 
clusive in his friendships and his din- 
ner lists as Gladstone, but for years 
he watched at a distance domestic in- 
teriors representative of his later days, 
before depicting their social life in 
that last novel which brought the 
Coningsby series up to date. The com- 
pleteness of the social mixture effected 
within his own experience would have 
enabled him from Grosvenor Square 
and Park Lane to form an idea of the 
dramatis persone in the domestic 
comedies played beneath South Bel- 
zravian and Tyburnian roofs. When 
he thought a personal inspection nec- 
essary, he found means of seeing things 
for himself, but he never really min- 
led with the untitled originals of his 
farewell romance. Meanwhile, his old 
antagonist, at the beginning largely 
through the good offices of his loyal 
and devoted Dollis Hill hosts, Lord and 
Aberdeen, was, together with 
Mrs. Gladstone, being initiated into 
suburban circles associated with the 
xood works for which the illustrious 
had managed to find 


Lady 


couple always 
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time. The companionships of philan- 
thropy are sometimes as strange as the 
fellowships of misfortune; and the 
Gladstonian patronage of bazaars and 
magic-lantern exhibitions for a benev- 
olent purpose brought the indefatiga- 
ble pair into an intercourse that could 
not but be a little mixed. But for 
these occasional exceptions, however, 
Mr. Gladstone’s latter-day social orbit 
retained its earlier exclusiveness and 
austerity with the predominance of 
Lytteltons, Philimores, and Talbots, in 
the gatherings of whom he might be 
the central figure. 

No modern literary loss is more to 
be regretted than that of a manuscript 
novel part of which Lord Beaconsfield 
left behind him, and some extracts 
from which were published several 
years ago in the Times. The chief 
feature of this story in its opening 
chapters was a sketch of Gladstone 
himself as William Toplady Ewart. 
The fragment now referred to seemed 
likely to set the Gladstonian person- 
ality in the new environment of his 
declining years. The Squire of Hughen- 
den himself really enjoyed the week- 
ends at his Buckinghamshire home. 
There are still living at least two per- 
sons who can recall the unction with 
which on these occasions, as he took 
them through the “Golden Gates,” he 
drew their attention to, not so much 
the primroses growing by its side, as 
a little water-course traversing his 
grounds, and named by him with hu- 
morous grandiloquence, “that ancient 
river, the river Kishon!” But his so- 
cial element really remained to the last 
what it had always been—the atmos- 
phere breathed by the great, gay, and 
wealthy of the earth. Even at his be- 
ginnings he had found little or nothing 
of the difficulty discovered for him by 
his biographers in penetrating the most 
desirable establishments of fashionable 
London. And this when the polite 
world was a close borough. His father, 
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in the front rank of men of letters, 
knew everyone, entertained freely, 
and never kept his brilliant son in the 
background. He never himself talked 
any politics later than the seventeenth 
century, but his championship of 
Charles I. as the “holocaust of direct 
taxation” went far towards winning 
the younger Disraeli to Toryism. 

He was little more than twenty 
when he became at home with the 
three lovely Sheridan sisters, the 
Duchess of Somerset, queen of beauty 
at the Eglinton tournament; Mrs. 
Norton, with her perfect Grecian nose, 
her indiscribably expressive eyes; and 
Disraeli’s particular friend, Lady Duf- 
ferin. The sisters lived near Storey’s 
Gate. All London coveted invitations 
to their dinners, which came from the 
neighboring public-house. With some 
hostesses the young man had estab- 
lished a claim for favor by services 
rendered to their family or their party. 
Thus while a mere boy he had, with 
precocious tact, extricated one of Lady 
Jersey’s kinsmen from a_ peculiarly 
trying and delicate difficulty. Lady 
Londonderry declared him about the 
same time indispensable to the whole 
Tory connection, and united with Lady 
Jersey to single out the inspired Jew 
for conspicuous notice on the dais be- 
neath the canopy where she received, 
for the most part without noticing 
them, her guests at what was then 
called Holdernesse House. 

Of Disraeli’s earliest friends or 
most illustrious contemporaries of both 
sexes, only three, Lord Orford, Lord 
Henry Lennox, and Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, were living when he died. The 
lord Henry Lennox of Victorian days 
may have reminded some of Dickens’s 
Cousin Feenix in Dombey, and was 
pleasantly called by Disraeli himself 
the “freak of a fantastic Providence.” 
Whenever he rose to speak he showed 
himself a born orator. Always the 
most loyal of Disraeli’s partisans, he 
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won the loudest cheers when he 
brought in a glass of water for Dis- 
raeli’s refreshment during the first 
speech in which the recently elected 
member for Buckinghamshire let it be 
known that he had done for ever with 
Protection. The little courtesy forms 
a significant reminder that at the most 
trying times the Lennoxes rendered 
Disraeli greater service than the 
Bentincks. Of a different and a closer 
kind was Disraeli’s intimacy with 
Lord Orford, lasting as it did from 
early manhood till ended by death in 
1876. Bound to his friend by ties of 
affection extraordinarily close, Walpole 
concentrated in his own graceful per. 
sonality those typical qualities of the 
English aristocracy which constituted 
to Disraeli the chief charm and inter- 
est of the order. A great noble, while 
presiding over a little dinner-party one 
evening at his house, received a letter 
from the Prime Minister offering him 
the vacant Garter; he paused for a 
moment in the act of cracking a filbert 
te pencil on the communication from 
Downing Street, “Can't you give it to 
somebody else?” sent the sheet thus en- 
dorsed out to the messenger, and re- 
turned to his nut. If the hero of this 
anecdote were not the fourth Earl of 
Orford, he ought to have been, for this 
is very much how he might have been 
expected to receive the offer. 

Different originals have been sug- 
gested for St. Aldegonde of Lothair. 
There are touches in the portrait that 
could only have come from the peer 
now mentioned. The haunting dread of 
boredom that prevented the Disraelian 
personage from every kind of social 
experiment was the incessantly dis- 
quieting fear of Walpole’s life. “Would 
he not,” timidly pleaded his father. 
“do his duty by his country, his family, 
and his own vast estates by becoming 
one of the knights of the shire?’ 
“Yes,” at last he said, in fear of ex- 
haustion from further importunities, 
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“if it were understood that he was to 
be spared all trouble of canvassing, 
speech-making, and electioneering of 
every kind in his own person.” The 
promise was given; and everything to 
do with the business was vicariously 
performed for the candidate by his 
cousin, Spencer Walpole, the future 
Home Secretary, who, after the elec- 
tion, being declared duly returned, was, 
according to the fashion of the time, 
duly “chaired,” or carried round the 
market-place in triumph as the new 
M.P.’s representative. All this time the 
successful candidate was enjoying him- 
self in Italy; here he had given the 
clearest orders, obeyed to the letter, 
that he was on no account to be 
troubled with anything about his con- 
stituency or the result of the contest. 
It would be quite soon enough, he said, 
to hear anything on the subject when 
Parliament met and he had to take his 
seat at St. Stephen’s. Thrice only did 
he appear in the Chamber, and then 
not without the entreaties of his friend 
Disraeli that he would vote in a par- 
ticular division. 

The unreformed House of Commons, 
the subject of so many life-like de- 
scriptions in Disraelian romance, very 
much resembled, but was not quite so 
democratic as, the twentieth-century 
House of Lords. So it remained for 
some time after the 1832 measure be- 
came law. By the time of the new 
reign it had socially changed much for 
the worse. The Victorian era had, 
therefore, no sooner opened than Lord 
Walpole resigned his seat. He did not 
succeed his father as Earl of Orford 
till 1858. He had therefore acquired 
eighteen years’ experience of the Upper 
Chamber when, in 1876, with real cor- 
diality and serenely smiling cynicism, 
he welcomed to it the old friend now 
improved into the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
The fourth Lord Orford died in 1894. 
Thus the two friends had only a little 
less than two decades of Parliamen- 
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tary companionship in the _ gilded 
Chamber, where they enjoyed each 
other’s society quite as much as they 
had done in the far-off days when the 
most gifted of the pair had then re- 
cently told the world “that the style 
for Lower House was Don Juan, for 
the Upper Paradise Lost, and that if 
he had time he intended to give a 
specimen of both.” With the single 
exception just dwelt upon, none of the 
inner Disraelian circle dated their 
knowledge of the great man from 
earliest youth. The staunchest sup 
porter and the most constant hostess 
of his later years never even saw him 
when he was dazzling the fine world 
by his many-colored velvets, his white 
lace ruffles, the sensational paradoxes 
of his witty talk, and the sparkling 
personalities of his books. 

This lady, the Countess of Chesterfield, 
had the choice of more husbands, per- 
haps, than any other grande dame of her 
time. In 1828 she was vainly sought 
in marriage by the then Mr. Stanley, 
the “Rupert of Debate,” afterwards 
the fourteenth Earl of Derby. Two 
years later she accepted and married 
the racing peer whose title she bore. 
Left a widow, she received not merely 
one or two, but repeated proposals 
from the Earl of Beaconsfield; him 
she would certainly not have persisted 
in refusing but for family pressure in 
the opposite direction. Her daughter 
had become the fourth Earl of Carnar- 
von’s wife and controlled the social 
organization of an important section of 
the Conservative party. The Highclere 
gatherings then brought together all 
that was most powerful in modern 
Toryism, as well as the most distin- 
guished and gifted people in Europe. 
Lady Carnarvon not only excelled in 
the art of entertaining, but united in- 
tellectual power .with political judg- 
ment. “She did it,” exclaimed Lord 
Ellenborough, when hearing the praises 
sung of an oratorical triumph Lord 
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‘Carnarvon had just scored. The opin- 
ion of such a daughter was not lightly 
to be disregarded even by Lady Ches- 
terfield. But for this fatal little im- 
pediment, the most frequent and 
favored guest of the stately countess 
might have died the master of Bretby 
as well as of Hughenden. In defer- 
ence, perhaps, to their chief ornament, 
even the exclusive Chesterfield hospi- 
talities sometimes admitted an amus- 
ing element. The hostess assiduously 
collected memorials of the pre-penny- 
postage days in the shape of franked 
envelopes. In that pursuit she profited 
by the tuft-hunting industry of Samuel 
Warren, the author of Ten Thousand a 
Year, and paid him with a place be- 
low the salt at her table, where she 
would encourage or permit him to re- 
count an instance of his readiness as 
an examining barrister. “I under- 
stand,” said Warren to a man he had 
put into the box, “you saw the testator 
sign this will and acted as witness.” 
“TI did.” “Was it,” continued the 

“sealed with red or 
“I myself obtained the 


cross-examiner, 
black wax?” 
wax for the purpose from a cupboard 


in the room.” “Once more,” said War- 
ren, “on your solemn oath, you did in- 
deed all this? Sir, you may sit down.” 
“My lord,” said Warren, showing the 
judge the document, “you will observe 
this will is sealed with a wafer.” 

No mere professional diner-out, how- 
ever humorous, had a seat at the Ches- 
terfield table in London when the 
Prime Minister was the guest of the 
evening. On such occasions some of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s most highly-placed 
favorites or henchmen might receive an 
invitation as the reward of their loy- 
alty, but the very rare diner, not of 
this number, was apt to be some uni- 
versal favorite, whether of the Whig 
or the Tory aristocracy, sometimes the 
late Lord Granville or his brother, 
Mr. Leveson-Gower. It was the former 
of these who, at the Chesterfield table, 
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asked Lord Beaconsfield his opinion 
about Delane, to receive the answer: 
“I think I would sooner wait before 
giving it until Delane is dead.” Of all 
met by Lord Beaconsfield at the chief 
hostess of his later years, her sister, 
Mrs. Anson, in stateliness of pres- 
ence and in a supple erectness of fig- 
ure, yielded only to Lady Chesterfield 
herself; unlike the Countess, she had 
known him in his earlier days. “The 
dandified Jew,” someone said, “had 
given no proof of genius for practical 
politics.” “What!” exclaimed the lady, 
“did he not invent George Bentinck?’ 
(who, in the pre-Disraelian epoch, had 
scarcely opened his lips at St. 
Stephen’s). The two sisters were at 
Newmarket together in the spring of 
1848, when up to their carriage rode 
“Disraeli’s invention,” looking haggard 
and ill. “For heaven’s sake, George,” 
said Mrs. Anson, “cut politics and come 
back to the Turf, or you will be dead 
in six months!” 

After the ladies just mentioned, the 
most predominantly, if not solely and 
entirely, Beaconsfieldian house was 
Lord and Lady Bradford’s. In point 
of social charm, intellectual interest, 
and conversational gift, Lady Brad- 
ford in last century’s second half was 
approached by Lady Dorchester alone. 
Wherever she was, the great man 
found himself sufficiently disengaged 
also to be, as well as to delight her 
with the most daintily composed epis- 
tolary records of what passed in club 
or drawing-room, in society or senate, 
from day to day. The value and in- 
terest of these letters would be incal- 
culable. They can, however, not be 
drawn upon by any biographer, present 
or future, for the simple reason that, 
with one or two unimportant excep- 
tions, they have been hopelessly mis- 
laid, or, there is some reason to think, 
destroyed. Even after promotion to 
the peerage Disraeli did not intention- 
ally drop the untitled hosts whose 
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modest hospitalities had supplied him 
with a good deal of local color in 
Endymion. Lady St. Helier, whom he 
had known first as Mrs. Jeune, and 
Mrs. Singleton, who died Lady Currie, 
often nearly to the last saw and heard 
the great man at his best. One or 
other of these was present when some 
of the most characteristic remarks fell 
from his lips. “In one way or an- 
other,” he said to Mrs. Singleton, “I 
have done a great deal of talking; but 
Nature intended me for a silent man.” 

Generally his talk, during the period 
now looked back upon, consisted of 
oracular and enigmatic epithets, often 
dropped from his lips in tones of sepul- 
chral solemnity. Thus at Alton Towers, 
within a twelvemonth or so of his 
death, he remarked “that he found the 
atmosphere very clinical’; whether 
this meant exercising a curative or a 
soporific influence he left to his hearers 
to decide. “Scenical” will also be re- 
membered by some who once met him 
as a favorite adjective to denote any 
striking effect of nature or art. Art 
to Disraeli was Nature; and _ the 
Hebrew decorative instinct showed it- 
self now and then in his set orations 
on most solemn subjects. Thus, two 
years after he had become Lord Bea- 
consfield, his oftice of Prime Minister 
a reference to the Princess 
fatal attack of diphtheria 
while attending her sick 
child. “She received the kiss of 
death,” and then; “What,” with deep- 
drawn sigh he murmured, “a subject 
for a painter on his canvas or artist 
working in precious gems!” 

No words could more suggestively 
reveal than these the ornamental in- 
stinct of the race to which Disraeli 
was proud to belong, with his genius 
for curios and his hereditary turn for 
trading in uncertain values. The Dis- 
raelian epithet already mentioned, 
“scenical,” implied the same preference 
of the artificial to the natural. As the 
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context showed, it was a pleasant way 
of complimenting Nature in the orig- 
inal on approaching so nearly the pic- 
turesque effect of its counterfeit behind 
the footlights. Not that he had ever 
been much of a theatre-goer, or even. 
when it became what he might have 
called the “high mode” to do so, could 
easily be induced to be one of a party 
for the play. A most amiable and suc- 
cessful hostess of his later days, 
uniting attractiveness with pertinacity, 
met him at a country house, and, look- 
ing her sweetest, assailed him with: 
“Do, Lord Beaconsfield, come to my 
box at such-and-such a theatre next 
week.” The grave man gave no reply. 
Presently, strolling about the lawn on 
his private secretary’s arm (Lord 
Rowton), he looked up and saw the 
same lady beaming upon him from an 
open window on the first floor. “Who 
is that grinning little ape, Monty?” 
(Lord Rowton) were the only words 
evoked by the fair apparition. 

One of the few occasions on which 
a glimpse of the great man was 
cuught by the casual patron of the 
drama, was at the Lyceum’ under 
Henry Irving during the late ‘seven- 
ties. He was then in a box on the 
first tier with the late Henry Calcraft, 
so long at the Board of Trade, and 
George Lewis of Ely Place. The play 
was an old Disraelian favorite, The 
Brothers, and during its 
progress the illustrious visitor re- 
marked to Lewis: “Reminds me re- 
markably of a few passages in my own 
career.” Baron Ferdinand Rothschild’s 
Waddesdon parties were too cosmo- 
politan and miscellaneous for Lord 
Beaconsfield. Tring Park came to the 
present Lord Rothschild from his 
father, Baron Lionel, who, like the 
Baroness, were Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli’s 
closest friends throughout their wedded 
life. Disraeli’s intimacy with them 
survived his wife. It was to their 
house that he retired for seclusion and’ 
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solace, when the crushing blow inflicted 
on him “the great sorrow of his ex- 
istence.” 

The society affected by Disraeli after 
the loss of his wife and the assump- 
tion of his title was not solely that 
of the sort now described. He occa- 
sionally stayed at a few great Con- 
servative country houses, owing all 
their distinction or attractiveness to 
the place of the possessors among the 
party Brahmins. Long before his Bea- 
consfieldian days, however, these visits 
were paid only at intervals increas- 
ingly long till they gradually ceased al- 
together. A partial explanation of this 
is supplied by one of the finest traits 
in his character. “Have you fellows 
no idea of gratitude?” was his rebuke 
addressed to some _ political friends 
who, in a rather too audible aside, had 
wondered what Dizzy could see in his 
wife that he made so much of her. 
The depth and nature of that attach- 
ment were understood by none so well 
as by the Baron and Baroness Lionel 
Rothschild, and from them by their 
son, the present peer and head of the 
Mrs. Disraeli herself saw to 

comforts, “and,” Baroness 
Lionel would add, “she was never 
dull.” But it had at one time been 
the fashion with the young bloods of 
the party to make fun of her not only 
behind her back, but to her face. In 
this vein a certain jocular sprig of old 
Tory stock was exercising his conver- 
sational wit on the kindly, and for 
some time unsuspecting lady, who, with 
her husband, was a guest at Fitzbooby 
Hall. At last Mrs. Disraeli began to 
look hot and uncomfortable; her hus- 
band remained perfectly silent without 
moving a muscle of his face. The next 
day the couple went out for a walk 
in the park. They did not return to 
the house at luncheon; nor, though re- 
peatedly pressed to do so, did they 
ever revisit it. After that nothing 
more was heard of chaffing Mrs. Dizzy. 


house. 
all his 
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But the chief took good care not to 
expose her to the risk of a second ex- 
perience of the same kind, and refused 
wholesale so many invitations that 
would-be hosts began to drop off. 

During the ‘seventies riders and 
drivers who baited their horses and 
put up their carriages at the chief 
Tunbridge Wells hotel on Mount 
Ephraim, often detected in an ostler 
of the establishment a striking resem- 
blance to the Conservative Prime Min- 
ister, who, for the first time since Sir 
Robert Peel, brought his party to 
power as well as place in 1874. The 
great man of the district had himself 
long since noticed the similarity, and 
sometimes. as his carriage drove inte 
the stable-yard, called for “Dizzy.” 
Those were the days wher a predomi- 
nance exceeding that asserted by the 
Redford faction over the Whig peerage 
in the eighteenth century belonged to 
the Kentish gang. The head of this 
junto became the Marquess of Aber- 
gavenny in the same year that his 
colleague and chief was first known as 
Earl of Beaconsfield. While these lines 
are being written he is, at the age of 
eighty-eight, the one man left who 
from the earliest days co-operated with 
Disraeli to create and consolidate the 
fortunes of modern Conservatism, and 
whose house, during his life, was Dis- 
raeli’s second home. The Lord Nevill 
of those days had detected the earliest 
signs of Conservative reaction in 1868. 
He had originally known Disrael! 
through his distant kinsman, the fourth 
Lord Orford, and remained an active 
pewer in party politics till the present 
century’s eve. His sporting instincts 
would have been quite enough to ex- 
plain his slightly sympathetic notice of 
Randolph Churchill’s Fourth Party 
tactics. But it was through him that 
Beaconsfield sent the message: “Tell 
Randolph to be quiet and to remember 
that those who wish to command must 
first learn to obey.” 
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There were others who, outside prac- 
tical politics, enjoyed close intimacy 
with the master of Hughenden, and 
who often witnessed the pleasantly pic- 
turesque aspects of his life among his 
plantations and his cottagers. One of 
these is Lord Burnham; the other is 
Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower; till 
comparatively few years since, Lord 
Glenesk would have been added to the 
list. Sir William Harcourt, Matthew 
Arnold, and Froude also would often 
dwell on the memories brought back 
with them from their Hughenden 
visits. During these their host more 
than once expressed his regret at the 
untimely rain which prevented his 
meeting, as had been arranged, Joseph 
Chamberlain at Castle Bromwich. 
“Sir Charles Dilke, however,” he added, 
“I have met at dinner and liked, 
chiefly perhaps because his tastes in 
the matter of books are the same as 
my own, namely for belles lettres.” His 
regard for Dilke did not, however, pre- 
vent his recording the first impressions 
of him as the sort of man who would 
diea Conservative peer. Memoirs relating 
to all periods and all nations and the 
standard writers, for whom he had re- 
ceived an early taste from his father, 
Isaac d’Israeli, formed Lord Beacons- 
field’s chief reading in his Hughenden 
retirement. Chief among these were 
the Latin writers of the Silver age, 
especially Seneca, but above all 
Lucian, to whom he owed more of his 
own satirical and epigrammatical vein 
than did Voltaire himself. About these 
and other authors Disraeli at home and 
in the lengthening shadows would 
talk a good deal, and sometimes found 
an opening for a pleasant little thrust 
at his great rival. Thus, the Times 
being brought, he drew his visitor’s at- 
tention to a letter from Gladstone ac- 
knowledging the public sympathy dur- 
ing a recent indisposition. “Was,” he 
remarked, “the like of that ever seen? 
And does it not remind one of the 
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Pope blessing all the world on the bal- 
cony of St. Peter’s?”’ 

Popular ideas and accounts of “Dis- 
raeli at home” had, in Thucydidean 
phrase, won their way to the fabulous 
long before there seemed a chance of 
his becoming the royal favorite and 
the popular idol that he was at his 
death. He had congratulated Queen 
Victoria, as a letter-writer, on surpass- 
ing Madame de sthél. “I plead guilty,” 
was his private admission, “to being a 
flatterer; people like it.” “But,” he 
added, “with Royalty you must put it 
on with a trowel.” 

The narratives of his immediate 
surroundings, the decorations of his 
library, the walls covered, not with 
paper but with Russia leather, and the 
rose of Sharon blooming in a be- 
jewelled flower-vase by the side of his 
inkstand—these fancy pictures dating 
back to the Grosvenor Gate days can 
only be matched by Pip’s visit to Miss 
Havisham and his story of the pet 
dogs fighting for veal cutlets off gold 
plates. Similarly Queen Victoria was 
not the only member of her family who 
honored with her presence the great 
man at what he called his “sanctuary 
in the Chilterns.” Thither came also 
from a certain Saturday to Monday the 
future Edward VII. when Prince of 
Wales. The society papers were full 
of paragraphs describing what hap- 
pened, and how, after dinner, the party 
sat down to whist. “Five guinea 
points,” pleasantly murmured his P 
Royal Highness, presently te be told 
by Lord Rowton: “The Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir, would prefer guinea points.” 
A long-standing acquaintance with the 
erstwhile Montagu Corry enabled the 
present writer to test this pleasing lit- 
tle anecdote. The question about 
points did not arise, for the simple 
reason that no cards were produced, 
either on that occasion or on any 
other. In fact, I am not at all cer- 
tain that there was a pack of cards 
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in the house. And here there may be 
interpolated the real facts about Dis- 
raeli’s relations with his private sec- 
retaries, the earliest of whom was 
Ralph Anstruther Earle. Corry, it used 
to be said, so delighted Disraeli in a 
country house where he was staying by 
a feat of nigger minstrelsy, so remark- 
ably artistic as well as amusing, that 
the statesman then and there deter- 
mined on adding to his personal staff 
so clever a vocalist and actor, super- 
seding for the newcomer one already 
attached to him, the already-mentioned 
Karle. The blackened face, the boues, 
and the banjo are purely mythological. 
Corry and Earle, both Harrovians, and 
chosen largely on their Harrow form, 
were both private secretaries together. 
Farle, the senior, justly resented cer- 
tain privileges shown to his colleague. 
He sat for different constituencies at 
St. Stephen’s between 1859 and 1868. 
Resigning his secretaryship, he de- 


nounced in the House his chief’s House- 
hold Suffrage Bill, and afterwards dis- 


appeared from political life. 

To Lord Ronald Gower the host of 
Hughenden unfolded more of his real 
self than he often found an oppor- 
tunity of doing even to the two most 
loyal, loving, as well as consummately 
tactful, private secretaries ever pos- 
sessed by a public man— Lords Bar- 
rington and Rowton. “Could it be,” 
asked Froude, during one of his visits, 
“that Lord Beaconsfield, as the news- 
papers said, has a new novel nearly 
ready?” The great man only smiled 
and turned the conversation to Ire- 
land. “The facts about the Fenian 
rising were,” he said, “always confined 
to three men.” “To-day,” he con- 
tinued, “they are known only to me.” 
It narrowly escaped becoming a big 
affair. The future General of the 
French Commune, Cluseret, we found 
out from spies had arranged to take 
command of the rebellion in Ireland; 
we kept a watch on his London lodg- 
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ings night and day, and in the neatest 
manner checkmated him. Two other 
literary visitors, of a kind quite dif- 
ferent from those already mentioned, 
sometimes diversified Lord Beacons- 
field’s Buckinghamshire guests. <A 
former editor of the Standard, in his 
day a brilliant and universally accepta- 
ble journalist, Thomas Hamber, fell 
upon evil times, and found an asylum 
from duns and other troubles in a lit- 
tle cottage midway between Wycombe 
and Penn. The squire of Hughenden 
discovered him and had him to his 
house. The other gentleman of the 
Press belonged to the “gallery,” and 
was valued by Disraeli not only for 
the rare accuracy of his reports, but 
for his sound judgment on the effect 
likely to be produced by a speech or 
on the essentials of its success. When 
Thackeray’s typical stenographer of 
the fourth estate, Archer, is on duty 
at Apsley House, the Duke, as readers 
of Pendennis know, tells his groom-of- 
the-chambers “to have some cold beef, 
not too much done, with a pint bottle 
of pale ale and some brown sherry 
ready in the study.” Greater atten- 
tion even than the Duke’s to Archer 
was received by Mr. Neilson, of the 
Times, from the master of Hughenden, 
who not only looked after his creature 
comforts, but on one occasion took the 
visitor his own favorite drive to 
Drepmore, relating as they went the 
history of the place, and adding that, 
of England’s thirty Prime Ministers, 
five had been Buckinghamshire men. 
The message mentioned above, as 
sent through Lord Abergavenny to 
Randolph Churchill and those about 
him, shows how, after his defeat at 
the polls in 1880, the great Leader 
enlivened, almost to the last, his re- 
tirement by what he himself called 
“an Olympian supervision of the for- 
tunes and managers of the party.” A 
widower when he exchanged the Com- 
mons for the Lords, he never revived 
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the hospitalities to the rank and file 
which for some years at Grosvenor 
Gate did so much towards detecting 
and developing new Conservative tal- 
ent, as well as keeping its different 
sections together. Within a _ single 
twelvemonth, the present writer was 
told by the late Lord Barrington, Dis- 
raeli entertained at Grosvenor Gate 
some five hundred of his compara- 
tively unknown supporters in Parlia- 
ment. Nothing of the kind has been 
attempted or done by a party chief on 
either side since, nor, in all probability, 
ever will be. Disraeli lived in Parlia- 
ment and for it. The details of his 
social life were regulated by political 
motives. He might invite friends and, 
more rarely, comparative strangers for 
a Saturday to Monday stay out of town. 
But he would have seen a real danger 
to party organization in the twentieth- 
century development of the week-end. 
The London Saturday and Sunday 
club gatherings, great dinner-parties, 
and receptions were considered by 
Disraeli and his lieutenants quite as 
indispensable to the working of the 
Parliamentary machine as the func- 
tions of the patronage secretary. Dis- 
raeli himself, on whichever side of the 
Speaker he might happen to be, though 
now and then passing his Sabbath in 
the Chilterns, was, for the most part, 
to be found in Grosvenor Gate during 
the forenoon, ready to receive election 
managers from the country as well as 
some of his supporters at St. Stephen’s, 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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even when they had no special claim 
upon him, and might almost be per- 
sonal strangers. In these latter days 
the rising of the House on Friday 
draws its members to “smart” hospi- 
talities hundreds of miles beyond the 
echoes of Big Ben, and keeps them 
there until the next working week has 
begun; while the golf-links and musi- 
cal festivals are found by experience 
the relief indispensable to the physi- 
cal and mental health of leaders and 
followers, in the new system of Par- 
liamentary sessions, which have 
neither definite beginning nor end. 
Statesmen who have exhausted them- 
selves in mind and body with pastimes 
more or less athletic, of which Dis- 
raeli had never heard, cannot be ex- 
pected to devote their spare hours 
to discovering recruits of promise, 
checking discontent or re-establishing 
waverers in their allegiance. The 
Disraelian management is, therefore, 
smiled at as obsolete. 

Equally a thing of the past is the 
graceful adroitness with which by a 
few happy words Lord Beaconsfield so 
often won the hearts of the younger 
permanent officials with whom he had 
to do. “Now, my dear boy, I must de- 
tain you no longer, for in this dim 
twilight you will want to be off to 
scenes of adventure and of love.” So 
did he dismiss from attendance on him 
one of the members of the diplomatic 
service during the “peace with honor” 
conferences of 1868. 

T. H. 8. Escott. 
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In sight of the ships — indeed, well 
within range of the guns of the Allies 
that are battering down the fortifica- 
tions of the shores of the Dardanelles 
—stands the citadel of Homeric Troy. 
Into whose hands will this ancient 
landmark now fall? It is a site that 
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all the world will unite in wishing 
to preserve, though the mound offers 
but broken walls, scattered fragments 
of pottery, and an atmosphere of soli- 
tude to which only a great past can 
lend value. But with so much value 
does the past endow this whole region 
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that, difficult as pilgrimages thither 
have been in modern times, no pilgrim 
has returned disappointed or unsatis- 
fied. The present critical attack brings 
the Troad afresh to our minds, over- 
looking, as it does, those sharply dis- 
puted waters. 


The town of the Dardanelles, the 


nearest calling-point by steamer to old 
Troy, is situated midway up the Helles- 
pont, which is some thirty-three miles 
long with an average width of two 


miles. All vessels passing through the 
Straits are obliged to call at this port 
to show their papers of entry, so that 
nearly all the commercial nations are 
represented here by some Consular of- 
ficer. The oldest thing about the town, 
which hovers picturesquely with its 
Consulates, mosques, 
close to the water’s edge, seems to be 
its name, which is borrowed from old 
Dardanus, a once prosperous city in 
the locality, the site of which only now 
can be shown. A certain ware is made 
here, which is also fashioned after an- 
tique patterns, from the clay of this 
region. This “Chanak” pottery, though 
crude, is artistic in outline, and is inf 
demand among the natives of the 
Levant, from whom the old artistic 
sense does not seem to have wholly 
departed. 

We prefer to call the Straits of the 
Dardanelles by their old name, the 
Hellespont, not only because this name 
recalls the Heroic Age, the Homeric 
Age, but also because it reminds us 
of those military, now almost legendary 
heroes, Xerxes and Alexander the 
Great. These. generals crossed and re- 
crossed these Straits with their mighty 
armies, but paused in their pursuit of 
conquest long enough (so history tells 
us) to visit the site of Troy, and to 
sacrifice at its shrine, which even in 
their day was only a memory. Much 
of both history and romance has cen- 
tred about these shores. The ruins of 
Abydos, Leander’s town, are still 


and minarets 
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pointed out on the European side, 
though Hero’s tower, which stood on 
the opposite shore, can only be re 
created in imagination. The Crusaders 
passed this way, but they did not pause 
long enough to leave any monuments 
recording conquest, and their dead 
dropped silently out by the way—one 
long, appealing, hopeless train reaching 
from Western Europe to Jerusalem. 

It was by this waterway that the 
first Osmanlis, under Suleiman, crossed 
from Asia to Europe to float the star 
and crescent before the very gates of 
Vienna. Byron lingered here, and left 
the “Bride of Abydos” as a literary 
memorial of his residence, and, on a 
May day in 1810, pleased himself by 
repeating Leander’s swim from Sestos 
to Abydes. Here the British fleet 
passed through, when in 1878 it went to 
turn back the Russians, whose conquer- 
ing army was camped at San Stefano, 
just outside the walls of Constantinople. 
But it is the old life that once gath- 
ered about these shores that gives them 
their deepest interest. 

To visit Troy for a day only requires 
an early morning: start from the Dar- 
danelles, the nearest point where trav- 
ellers, especially women, can be com- 
fortably housed for the night. Not 
that Troy is far away, but it is rather 
inaccessible through lack of good roads 
and direct communication. 

On a particular rose-lettered morn- 
ing in May our little party of five set 
out at 5 o’clock on the first stage of 
our journey Troyward. This stage 
was made by boat, which took us from 
the Dardanelles down almost to the 
entrance of the Straits and a landing 
near the mouth of the old Scamander. 
I say old Scamander, because the lat- 
ter-day Turkish Scamander has seen fit 
to change its course and take its 
waters more directly toward the 
®gean. ‘ 

One of our hosts, and the special 
friend and guide of our party, was 
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the late Frank Calvert, the able Eng- 
lish archeologist who for many years 
had represented the United States as 
Consul at the Dardanelles. It was but 
a short sail down to the point where 
a carriage, sent from the Dardanelles 
round through the country the night 
before, was in waiting for us. The 
European shores were low, yellow, and 
uninviting, but on the Asian shore were 
spread out the broad plains of the 
Troad, gradually sloping upward to 
higher levels, with the lofty Mount Ida 
range for a far background. Just at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles, on 
either side, stand the castles of Europe 
and Asia, and through the narrow 
parting between them we saw the 
shining waters of the Algean :— 

Waters so beset with isles 

That the gracious Neptune smiles— 

Leaves for lesser eyes to ’hold 

What the gods so loved of old. 

But instead of making for this en- 
trance and the broader waters beyond, 
our boat steamed close to the Asian 
shore, a small boat was lowered, and 
with a few quick pulls of our sturdy 
oarsmen we were landed at a point 
where our carriage, some saddle horses, 
and a small Turkish guard were wait- 
ing to escort us inland. 

With a Turkish guard of three 
Zaptiehs in front (I cannot imagine 
the brigands that are said to infest 
the region of Mount Ida looking more 
brigandish than this guard of three!), 
with Mr. Calvert seated in front of us 
in the carriage, and one of our num- 
ber galloping by our side on a wild- 
looking, untrained charger, we began 
our hour and a half drive across the 
Trojan fields—for there is no well- 
defined road—to Troy. 

It was still early morning, and a 
caravan of camels by the way had not 
yet taken up their burdens for the day. 
They regarded us with mild astonish- 
ment, for, since chariots went out of 
fashion together with the race of man- 
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kind who used to ride in them, there 
are not many people seen driving for 
pleasure nowadays in that part of the 
world. With the mild air of astonish- 
ment there was also mingled that su- 
percilious expression characteristic of 
camels everywhere. I was reminded 
of the dervish who met a camel in the 
desert and exclaimed: “Camel, your 
lip’s crooked!” whereupon the camel, 
with lofty disdain, replied: “Friend, 
what is there straight about me that 
you should take exception to my lip?” 
We were amused to see the young 
camels walking about with their humps 
in swaddling blankets, and were told 
that they are sensitive to the chill 
spring winds that sometimes blow 
across the plain. 

In the midst of a deserted environ- 
ment, with nothing new sharply defined 
in the landscape to bring us down to 
the world of to-day, it was not diffi- 
cult in fancy to re-people these broad 
plains with cities, and the mountains 
with spirits akin to gods. We all de- 
manded many things in one breath of 
our learned host. And as this host 
was well advanced in years, and had 
from his boyhood wandered over these 
romantic fields, since he owned a large 
farm on the plain of Troy—indeed, the 
very land on which Troy stood—he was 
surely one who could speak with au- 
thority. 

One of the first questions we asked 
was in regard to what seemed to be 
artificial mounds we saw here arid 
there as we drove inland from the 
shore. 

“The one we are now passing,” Mr. 
Calvert answered, “is said to be the 
tomb of Ajax. Yonder, in the dis- 
tance, is the tomb of Achilles and 
Patroclus, which Homer described as 
a landmark for sailors passing into the 
Straits. These tumuli all date from a 
very early period certainly, as arche- 
ologists who have done any excavating 
here have discovered.” 

From the moment we began our land 
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journey we saw that the archologist 
who goes to the Troad with abundance 
of riches to employ labor, and firm 
health to combat malaria, has his re- 
ward within a few feet of the surface, 
and in almost any place it may please 
him to begin operations. In the olden 
days 200 prosperous cities occupied this 
plain. The Greeks had some of these 
to make conquest of, and to forage 
upon, to keep their spirits up during 
the ten years’ siege of “heaven- 
defended” Troy. Achilles says :— 
I sacked twelve ample cities on the 
main, 
And twelve lay smoking on the Trojan 
plain. 

The truth of much of the so-called 
legendary history is substantiated now 
in the main wherever the pick and 
shovel, under intelligent guidance, 


have been permitted to do their work. 

As we journeyed onward toward the 
slopes of Mount Ida, we were impelled, 
from the very impressiveness of the 
to turn aside sometimes from 


scene, 
its contemplation to the trivial things 
by the way: to the poppies, then in 
their nodding scarlet glory; to the 
plane trees and valonia oaks scattered 
over the fields—oaks that looked like 
gnarled old apple-trees, and as if they 
might have been contemporaries of the 
ancient dwellers of the plain. Storks 
were posing about the fields in their 
favorite attitudes, though a large num- 


ber of them seemed to be occupied with — 


family cares in the neighborhood of 
their nests. They have a funny habit 
of reassuring their young by making a 
queer clapping sound with their bills. 
It reminds one of the noise made by 
the small boy with “clappers,” and by 
no sort of musical licence could we in- 
terpret it into a lullaby. The young 
stork must be a patient fowl. The 
Moslems say that the stork only 
builds its nest on the roofs of “the 
faithful.” Of course, he is compelled 
to be less orthodox in other countries. 
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There are only a few small, impov- 
erished-looking native villages now on 
the plain of Troy. The houses have 
no chimneys, the roofs are flat and 
made of earth, and everything is so 
low, taking on the hue of the land- 
scape, that you can almost pass them 
by without being conscious of any near 
habitation. Though the soil is as fer- 
tile as any in the world, the fields 
are no longer cultivated to any extent, 
and fevers and malaria lurk among the 
swampy lowlands, which for so many 
centuries have been left undrained to 
grow weeds and brambles instead of 
corn. Spring and autumn are the only 
healthful seasons here for archsolo- 
gists or visitors; the summer is hot 
and damp, while during the winter, 
which is the rainy season, the rivers 
have a way of spreading out without 
reference to banks or boundaries. 

Our drive after leaving the Hel- 
lespont had been a gradual ascent, the 
latter part of the way being through 
low brushwood, and so rough that we 
had to leave our carriage and find our 
way as best we could by walking the 
remaining distance. By this time we 
were “fast by the foot of Ida’s sacred 
hill.” Our goal was in sight—the Per- 
gamus of Priam—situated on a plateau 
rising 100 ft. above the plain, the 
gray walls and ruins in full view, with 
traces everywhere of the work of ex- 
cavation that has been going on at 
different periods for the last thirty or 
forty years. 

We hastened up the steep incline 
over the loose stones, over fragments 
of columns from the Ilium Novum of 
the Roman period, over bits of broken 
pottery belonging to pre-historic times, 
and stood at last by the long-deserted 
city, or cities, of Troy. The work of 
excavation had been discontinued for 
some time, so that there was no one 
about the ruins; the only life about 
that fair morning was apparently what 
we brought with us from below. This 
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fact seemed to add to the general deso- 
lation and impressiveness of the scene. 
There seemed to be nothing around us 
but the past. 

It is difficult to visit the Forum at 
Rome or the Acropolis at Athens with- 
out being reminded forcibly of the 
present, even while contemplating the 
old, for the clamor and struggle of 
modern life go on just outside their 
walls. But here there was no strug- 
gle, no clamor, no railroads or carriage 
roads, no modern city in sight, no ob- 
trusive guides, no tourists with guide- 
books in hand—nothing but the quiet 
landscape as nature had fashioned it, 
and this dismantled mound with its 
long-buried cities again exposed to 
light to be the silent witnesses of the 
life of other days. 

We paused to rest for a few min- 
utes near the ruins in the little hut 
built by Schliemann when he began his 
work of excavating in 1870. While we 
were resting, Mr. Calvert told us what 


led to the final decision that this site, 


Hissarlik, was the genuine site of 
Troy. Among Archzeologists there have 
long been two sites, two claimants, for 
that honor: this Hissarlik, and Bunar- 
bashi, further back from the sea and 
higher up on the slopes of Mount Ida. 
The latter site had been preferred by 
many scholars owing to the facts that 
it corresponded more closely to 
Homer’s description of Troy and its 
surroundings; that it had once held 
an imposing city; that many hot and 
cold fountains were there; and that it 
was a far more commanding situation. 
But Mr. Calvert himself dismissed 
these theories by excavating at Bunar- 
bashi, and discovering that the city 
on that site was old Gergis. 

Then where in all the wide Troad 
was Troy? Mr. Calvert naturally 
turned his attention to the other claim- 
ant, to this Hissarlik, which had al- 
ways been the traditional site of Troy. 
Alexander the Great believed it to be 
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here, and built some imposing monu- 
ments in support of his belief; the 
Cesars built their Llium Novum on 
this site, and named it in honor of the 
ancient capital. With -these strong 
arguments in its favor, Mr. Calvert 
bought the present site immediately 
after his research at Bunar-bashi, and 
began the work of excavation. He was 
able to reach only the outer waii of 
one of the cities when his money was 
exhausted; but, fortunately, Schlie- 
mann came forward with the means to 
carry on the work, and the interest- 
ing discoveries he made were published 
a number of years ago. 

It was given, however, to a later 
scholar, a pupil-worker with Schlie- 
mann, who succeeded him in the work 
at Troy, to announce to the world, with 
acceptable accuracy, in 1893, that of 
the nine cities on the Hissarlik hill, 
one of them, without question, belonged 
to the Mycenzan Age, and that the 
sixth city in this strata of nine was 
the city of Homer’s immortal epic. We 
must now recognize that, as Mr. Cal- 
vert is the earliest, so this scholar, Dr. 
Dirpfeld, is the latest authority on 
Troy. 

Dr. Dérpfeld says :— 

“If antiquity well nigh with one con- 
sent cherished the conviction that the 
Greco-Roman Ilium occupied the site 
of ancient Troy, and if the people of 
that village as well as its visitors (a 
Xerxes and an Alexander the Great, a 
Lysimachus and a Sulla) never doubted 
that on that spot had once stood the 
citadel of Priam, although they saw 
nothing of its ruins and knew nothing 
of their existence deep underground, 
can we still doubt that the mighty for- 
tress of Mycenzan times, whose re- 
mains have now come to light beneath 
the Greco-Roman Ilium, is actually the 
Troy of Homer?” 

When Mr. Calvert’s little talk was 
ended, we went forward to examine the 
ruins under his guidance. They seemed 
at first a confused mass; but on fol- 
lowing our guide down to the deepest 
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excavations, we found that the various 
walls and layers of old cities began 
to take form. I will try to give briefly 
a description of the nine cities, begin- 
ning with -the lowest, and the ap- 
proximate dates as they were given 
to us. 

The first or lowest settlement was 
prehistoric, with walls built of small 
stone and clay and primitive imple- 
ments and pottery; its period is 
placed at 3000 to 2500 B.C. 

The second city, prehistoric also, but 
built on a much larger scale than the 
former, contained handsome mono- 
chrome pottery and many interesting 
treasures in bronze, silver, and gold. 
Schliemann called this the “Burnt 
City” 


great conflagration), and was under 
the impression at first that he had dis- 
covered in it the city of the “Iliad.” 
This second city is supposed to belong 
to the centuries 2500 to 2000 B.C. 
The following three were evidently 
village settlements containing 


smali 
early Trojan pottery, and have been 
given the dates 2000 to 1500 B.C. 

And now comes our sixth city, which 
belongs to the Mycenzan Age, and 
which was bounded by a mighty wall 
with strong towers and stately houses 
built of dressed stone. This city cor- 
responds to a remarkable extent with 
Homer’s description. He speaks of the 
“chambers of polished stone.” Besides 
the delicate monochrome Trojan pot- 
tery, imported Mycenzan vases were 
discovered here, and there is much to 
show that the people were in constant 
communication with their Greek neigh- 
bors, whose culture could not have 
surpassed, if it equalled, their own. 
The period of this glorious and faith- 
ful sixth city scholars now give as 
1500 to 1000 B.C. 

Above the sixth city are again two 
village settlements belonging to Hel- 
lenic times, and containing Greek 
ceramics, these settlements dating 


(it had evidently undergone a 
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probably from 1000 B.C. to the Chris- 
tian era. 

The last and ninth city was the 
Roman Hium, built largely of marble, 
and showing the opulence of the times. 
We hear of it from very early in the 
Christian era down to 500 A.D. Even 
Suleiman, when he crossed the Helles- 
pont in 1357, found some of its build- 
ings still standing. But the whole 
citadel was covered with many feet of 
earth when Mr. Calvert and Dr. Schlie- 
mann began operations there about 
forty years ago. 

We have a certain grudge against 
this last Lilium Novum, for in the 
building of this city the Romans 
levelled and destroyed the greater part 
of the splendid sixth city. The older 
Troy rose in terraces, on the summit 
of which naturally stood the most im- 
pressive structures. This summit, the 
very heart of Priam’s town, was re- 
moved to grade up the lower levels for 
the Roman buildings. But the circuit 
walls of Homer’s Troy are still left, 
together with a belt of the buildings 
lying just inside them. If these walls 
enclosed a much smaller town than 
Homer and our imagination picture old 
Troy to have been, there is certainly 
nothing disappointing in the remains of 
walls and buildings we find there. At 
any rate, we should not venture to 
criticize the walls of Troy, and we 
should expect them to be of superior 
architecture, when we remember that 
they were built by Apollo and Nep- 
tune! How much of old Troy lay be- 
low the citadel and outside the walls 
it is, of course, impossible now to de- 
termine. These walls that guarded the 
city so long against those persistent 
invaders are built with a marked slant 
inward toward the top. I fancy the 
gods consulted the Trojan citizens, 
and adapted the walls to suit the pur- 
poses of the archer warriors. Cer- 
tainly this incline must have added 
strength to the walls and given the 
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archers within a distinct advantage. 
One authority goes so far as to state 
that “if these walls were ever mas- 
tered in a primitive age, we should 
suy—what tradition avouches—that it 
was by fraud and not by force.” 

The sun shines hot in the Troad at 
midday, even in May. Our little party 
had to seek the shade of the Schlie- 
mann hut at this hour, although the 
ruins gained in interest to us with 
every step we took. : 

A dainty lunch was served by our 
hosts, and some singular fate had led 
them to choose a bottle of Tenedos 
wine as an accompaniment to the feast. 
It seemed rather disloyal to take it 
on the classic height, with that sixth 
city an ever-silent reminder of the 
treachery plotted on the island of the 
wooden horse. 

Yet yonder aestled Tenedos, peaceful 
enough now in the blue of the Agean ; 
other islands too were in sight, and 
clearly outlined from our citadel: 
Samothrace, “rocky Imbros,” “harbor- 
less Lemnos,” and, dim across the 
shining sea distance, Mount Athos. 
Nearer than these was the Helles- 
pont’s wavering line thet connects the 
gean with the old Propontis, while 
on the plain beneath we looked to 
see 

those banks divine 
Where silver Simois and Scamander 
join. 

By some happy circumstance another 
guest came to join us. We knew Dr. 
Dérpfeld was in the neighborhood with 
a party of students, and it was with 
special interest that we heard Mr. Cal- 
vert exclaim, “I see Dr. Dirpfeld com- 
ing up the hill.” Very soon he joined 
us. 

There was almost an embarrassment 
of archeological riches to draw upon 
during the remainder of our brief 
visit to Troy. If the questions we 
asked were not all to the point, at 
least the answers always were. The 
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little pieces of broken pottery we. 
picked up from the ground would be. 
quickly classified, and the period 
named to which they belonged; de- 
scriptions and quotations from Homer- 
were given to city and landscape wher- 
ever they would apply. 

There is yet, we were told, a corner 
of the old Trojan town that has not 
been excavated. It is near the Scean 
gate—the gate most frequently men- 
tioned in the “Iliad”—where the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache took 
place. 

The cities on this Trojan plateau 
have met with many vicissitudes in 
the past through constant series of 
wars, fires, and pillage. In spite of 
this, many treasures in gold, silver, 
and delicate ware have been preserved 
in the ruins, and are now in the mu- 
seums of Constantinople, Athens, and 
Germany. Sesame seed and various 
grains have been treasured safely in 
jars all these thousands of years. It 
is told that Dr. Dérpfeld’s guests at 
Troy in 1893 “supped on peas from 
Priam’s larder.” Schliemann wrote of 
finding one jar alone that contained 
more than 440 pounds of these peas. 

So interesting is every stone remain- 
ing of Troy that one cannot help wish- 
ing the Romans had left just a bit of 
that lofty citadel, that part of old 
Ilium where Priam’s stately palace 
stood :— 

Raised on arched columns of stupen- 
dous frame; 

O’er these a range of marble structure 
runs— 

The rich pavilion of his fifty sons, 

In fifty chambers lodged: and rooms 
of state 

Opposed to these, where Priam’s daugh- 
ters sate. 

Twelve domes for them and their loved 
spouses shone, 

Of equal beauty and of polished stone. 

We are told, too, that Helen’s 
palace was fashioned by Paris with 
his own hands, aided by the most skil- 
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ful architects known in the Phrygian 

world :— 

Near Priam’s court and Hector’s palace 
stands 

The pompous structure and the town 
commands. 

It would seem that the great EHast- 
ern question still agitating the world 
began with Helen, in spite of the fact 
that good old Priam gallantly tells 
her, ' 

Not thou, but heaven’s disposing will, 
the cause ; 

The gods these armies and this force 
employ, 

The Athenzum. 
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The hostile gods conspire the fate of 
Troy. 

There is nothing to bear witness. 
now of these hostile gods that con- 
spired the fate of Troy. Both Mount 
Ida and Mount Olympus are silent on 
the subject. But these charred and. 
scattered ruins bear record that there. 
was a Troy, and that it fell; then, 
too, we have its story in the greatest. 
epic ever written. Thus the gods, in 
granting its destruction, granted it also, 
immortality. 


Mary Mason Poynter. 





THE SON WHO SAID 


Gordon Meritt had always been 
looked upon by his friends — and, in 
this respect, he fully agreed with them 
—as one of the doubly fortunate, in 
having been born both lucky and rich. 
It seemed as if his fairy godmothers 
had endowed him in their wisest as 
well as kindest mood. ,The baby in a 
family of girls, his father had died 
before the child could miss him, and 
his mother had found it no easy task 
to save him from being spoiled by his 
adoring sisters. But she was a woman 
of parts, and the boy grew up sweet- 
tempered and kind-hearted. His hand- 
some face and delightful manners at- 
tracted a host of friends, and in due 
course Society welcomed him with 
open arms. 

At school and at Oxford he achieved 
no great distinction, but it was well 
understood that the cause was lack of 
ambition, not of ability. It was the 
same with sport. He played football 
and cricket for fun, not for fame. At 
the Union he did exert himself, and 
he was reckoned among the half-dozen 
orators of his standing. 

As time went on, he settled down to 
the life of a country gentleman with a 
flat in town. His mother was now ad- 
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vanced in years, and the eldest daugh- 
ter, a widow with two children, had. 
come back to live in the old home. To 
these children Gordon was devoted, 
and his mother often sighed to think 
what an admirable husband and model 
father was neglecting his duties and 
missing his opportunities. 

Perhaps the truth was that he was a 
little too comfortable. With ample but 
not extravagant means at his disposal, 
he was able to ride every hobby and 
indulge every taste. He was liberal 
in his gifts to the Church and to, 
charity, generous to his friends and de- 
pendants. He was emphatically a man. 
who found life good, and the world a 
very pleasant place. 

Was there a fly in the ointment? 
Well, hardly a fly—ceall it, if you will, 
a gnat, a midge, something smali 
enough to be elusive, but not too insig- 
nificant to sting. 

Two or three times in his life he. 
had suspected himself of a well-hidden, 
deep-seated cowardice. He had not 
the least reason to suppose that any- 
one else shared the suspicion, and in 
his own mind it rose only rarely and 
at long intervals. Once, notably, in 
his undergraduate days, it had forced, 
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itself upon him. He had joined a read- 
ing party in a little Devonshire fishing 
village. There was a particular beach 
where the current was strong and 
treacherous, and they were all warned 
against bathing there. One evening, as 
they were strolling along in the half- 
light, they heard screams, and a boy 
came running, dripping, and panting. 
He pointed to the danger-spot, and 
cried out that “Jake” was drowning. 
Cole and Rovughton threw off their 
coats and rushed down headlong into 
the water. Gordon had run for a boat. 
It was the wisest thing to do and the 
best, he told himself, in the interests 
of the drowning boy and his own 
friends. But deep down in his con- 
sciousness was the sense that he had 
funked, he had refused to risk his life 
for this unknown, foolhardy little Jake. 
As it turned out, his boat came in most 
useful, and he was praised for his 
coolness and common sense. The boy 
was saved, but Cole, who was the first 
to go in for him, had a very narrow 
escape and was brought out almost at 
the last gasp. And ever since that 
evening Gordon had, at intervals, en- 
vied Cole and cursed himself for a 
poltroon. 

It was a bad symptom that he had 
no wish to be tried again, no longing 
for an opportunity of rehabilitating 
himself in his own esteem. Life was so 
good—by which he meant so pleasant 
—that his one desire was for things to 
go on as they were. And this desire, 
even to himself, he only called con- 
tentment; he did not recognize it as 
cowardice in a domino. 

Then came the war. Gordon was 
the Unionist candidate for a Scottish 
county division, and soon after the 
Servian assassination he went down 
and delivered a thoughtful and elo- 
quent speech on England’s duty in a 
European crisis. She was to be firm, 
he said, but not provocative; to trust 
in God and keep her powder dry. 
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The shadows darkened swiftly, ter- 
ribly, and, while to most Englishmen it 
still seemed incredible, England was at 
war. The national calamity and what 
seemed to Gordon the crowning joy of 
his life came almost together. On the 
Saturday before Germany declared war 
against Russia, he became engaged to 
the dearest girl in the world. 

Soon came the call for recruits. One 
by one, old college friends and club ac- 
quaintances disappeared. Polo, cricket, 
golf, billiards, bridge, all gave of their 
best to Kitchener. 

“There'll be no one left to play a de- 
cent game with, but kids and gray- 
beards,” said Gordon to the vicar. 

“And they’ll be called up before 
we’re through with it,” answered Mr. 
Elthorne, with a straight look that 
Gordon did not like. 

Some of his friends went further 
than looking. 

“Hullo! Meritt,” said Charlie Burton, 
“got a commission yet? I’ve just been 
writing to the adjutant.” 

“Lucky man!” answered Gordon. 
“I’m tied down’ at home for the pres- 
ent, worse luck.” 

It was quite true, he told himself. 
He was tied. If anything happened to 
him, it would kill his mother, and be- 
sides, there was Evelyn. He was as 
good as married. Indeed, this war 
would be a good reason for hurrying 
on the marriage. He was the head of 
the family and it was his clear duty 
to “carry on.” He would give gener- 
ously, lavishly, and not money only. 
Aiready he was on half a dozen com- 
mittees. It was all work that must be 
done by somebody. Why, even Kitch- 
ener had to stop at home. 

But, all the time, he knew it was 
make-believe. Death scared him—that 
was the bald, blunt truth of it. Cole 
would be in the thick of it, while he 


‘ —-was fetching a boat. 


As the days went by and the appeals 
for men grew louder, he developed a 
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morbid sensitiveness. In every chance 
word, or careless glance, he detected 
deliberate reproach and insult. 

At home he talked a great deal of 
giving, working, organizing, and no 
one uttered a syllable about his go- 
ing. He had hoped that his mother 
would try to make him promise not to 
volunteer, but she never even ap 
proached the subject. 

When he suggested to Evelyn an 
early marriage, her cheek flushed, her 
eyes lit up. 

“Oh, Gordon, why?” she asked and 
there was a fervor, an eagerness, in 
her voice that stabbed him with 
sudden pain. 

“Well, dearest,” he answered lamely, 
“in such times as these——” 

The glow faded from her eyes. 

“Oh, no, Gordon,” she said. “We 
oughtn’t to think of ourselves at such 
a time.” 

“T believe they both want me to go!” 
he groaned. 


He thought of his happy life with 
all its comforts and pleasures and re- 
finements, his library, his pictures and 


art collections, and his gardens. Why 
should he throw all these away, and 
let himself be blotted out in obedience 
to a panic cry? He was no peace-at- 
any-price man, but fighting should be 
done by those who had the bent for 
it. To him it would be hell, whether 
he were on the winning or the losing 
side. And he shivered with an actual 
physical chill at the thought of Death’s 
obscene hand driving him forth from 
Evelyn and Paradise into the cold, 
black, outer darkness. 

The more he considered the situation, 
the clearer grew his conviction that 
there was only one way out—he must 
persuade Evelyn to an immediate mar- 
riage. Then, together, they could do 
far more for their country than if he 
flung away his life in the fighting line. 

She and her mother shared a flat 
looking over Regent’s Park. The after- 
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noon following his conversation with 
her, he set out to call upon them, 
timing his visit so as to reach the flat 
a quarter of an hour before tea. Yes- 
terday he had boggled, but to-day he 
felt sure of his ability to convince her. 

As he crossed Oxford Street, he 
noticed by ‘a clock that it was later 
than he had thought. On the opposite’ 
side of the road a taxi was coming 
slowly towards Baker Street. He hailed 
it and started across the road to where 
it had pulled up and was waiting. 
Just before he reached it, while he 
was still in the road, a private car, 
unseen, unheard, travelling at an il- 
legal rate, swooped down upon him. 
His eyes, fixed upon his taxi, suddenly 
caught the gleam of the reflectors in 
the unlighted lamps of the stranger. 
The car was so close upon him that he 
had not the faintest chance of even 
trying to escape. “It’s all up,” he said 
to himself. “Now I know what it’s 
like.” The next moment he felt him- 
self flung off his feet and hurled he 
knew not whither. It seemed as though 
some giant hand had him by the throat 
and were grinding his head against a 
garden wall. He could see the sepa- 
rate bricks quite distinctly, and he 
thought what an interminable length 
of wall there was—when would it come 
to an end? 

Then, slowly, he turned over on his 
side and began to get up. To his 
amazement he found he could stand 
steadily enough—nothing was broken. 
Only one thing troubled him—had he, 
or had he not, brought his umbrella 
with him? He looked round carefully 
and saw his hat a little distance off, 
but no sign of the umbrella. 

It was Sunday, and there were few 
people about, but the driver of the car, 
which he could see some way off, canie 
running to him. 

“Are you all right, sir?” he asked 
anxiously. 


“Quite right,” answered Gordon, 
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wondering whether he ought’ to 
apologize. 

“Sure?” persisted the driver. “I 
hooted and hooted, but I couldn’t pull 
up in time.” 

“I’m all right,” said Gordon, polish- 
ing his hat with his sleeve. 

“That’s a good thing,” exclaimed the 
driver, and walked away, while Gordon 
opened his taxi door and got in. His 
neck was beginning to feel very stiff, 
his right leg ached badly, and when 
he put his hand to his hair he found 
it wet and matted. 

“Stop at the first doctor’s you pass,” 
he told the driver. 

“You’re one of the luckiest men in 
London,” said the doctor when he had 
finished dabbing iodine on the grazes. 
“You’d be worth your weight in gold 
in the trenches. But you musth’t crow 
too soon. You'll feel the shock to- 
morrow. Go to bed now and keep your 
feet to a hot bottle.” 

“Something else to do first,” he said 
to himself with a distinct chuckle as 
the taxi bore him back to his rooms. 
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The doctor had thought his cheerful~ 
ness assumed with an effort. It was. 
nothing of the kind. He felt as if a. 
great, evil-smelling burden had dropped 
from his back. A new, delightful sense. 
of freedom and alertness and sweet, 
fresh air made his stiff leg seem quite 
a good joke. In that fraction of a sec- 
ond between the first gleam of the 
car’s reflectors and the shock that had. 
flung him along the road, he had solved. 
a problem that had teased and worried. 
and fretted him for twenty years and 
more. He had looked Death full in the 
face and had seen in a moment that 
there was nothing there for a man to. 
be afraid of. 

An hour later, limping, stiff-necked, 
but smiling and "absolutely happy, he 
found Evelyn alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“You are late, Gordon,” she ex- 
claimed. “What have you been doing?” 

“I’m trying fer a commission in 
Kitchener’s little lot,” he answered. 
“I’ve just been writing to the 
adjutant.” 

B. Paul Neuman. 





THE COST OF THE WAR FOR ONE YEAR. 


As Lord Welby, who presided, said, 
Mr. Edgar Crammond, the secretary of 
the Liverpool Stock Exchange, did a 
real public service in presenting at the 
meeting of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety an elaborate estimate of the cost 
ot the war on the assumption that it 
will last for a year—i.e., to July 31st 
next. Mr. Crammond made the star- 
tling but, it is to be feared, true ob- 
servation that already, in only a lit- 
tle more than seven months, this war 
has destroyed more life and capital 
than any on record. It will also, of 
course, add far more than any previous 
one to the public indebtedness of the 
world. Whether, under this weight of 
uew debt, one or more of the belliger- 


ents will stagger into the Bankruptcy 
Court remains to be seen; but we may 
note Mr. Crammond’s belief “that eco- 
nomic exhaustion and exhaustion of 
men and war materials will render it 
impossible for some of the principal 
belligerents to continue the conflict 
after July next.” Mr. Crammond dis- 
tinguished between loss of capital and 
loss of income, but he did not dis- 
tinguish between loss of capital and 
addition to debt. Indeed, he seems to 
have assumed that 1,000 millions, in- 
volving a permanent annual charge 
of about 40 millions on the taxpayer 
for payment of interest, will be 
added to the National Debt of Great 
Britain as a result of the following 
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estimated losses up to July 3lst:— 


Losses OF GREAT BRITAIN TO 
Jury 31, 1915. 
Direct expenditure of the £ 
Government . 708,000,000 
Capitalized value of the 
loss of human life 
Loss of production . 


300,000,000 
50,000,000 


Total : . 1,258,000,000 
But it is most necessary to distinguish 
between the losses of individuals and 
the losses of the State. An individual 
may lose all his capital and income. 
These are important losses to the 
State, but they are not added to the 
National Debt. The man and his 
family cease to be income-tax payers, 
and they fall upon the rates. From a 
Budget point of view, the loss of life 
may be interpreted in terms of pen- 
sions, which will gradually terminate. 
Next take the case of Germany. The 
total cost of the war to Germany dur- 
ing the first 12 months is estimated by 
Mr. Crammond as follows :— 


LOSSES OF GERMANY. 
Direct cost to German £ 
Government 938,000,000 
Loss of production . 958,000,000 
Capitalized value of loss 


of human life 79,000,000 


2,775,000,000 


Here, if the first item be correct, we 
may be sure that the debt of the Ger- 
man Empire will be increased by at 
least that amount, and probably by 
more, because as Germany’s foreign 
trade must have fallen to not more 
than one-third of its normal value, the 
Customs revenue must have dwindled 
to a very low figure. Moreover, there 
are two items involving future debt 
which Mr. Crammond has not allowed 
for — namely, the devastation of East 
Prussia and the depreciation of the 
currency by the enormous Issues of in- 
convertible paper which will have to be 
redeemed after the war. Perhaps the 
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most appalling item in Mr. Crammond’s 
account, though Servia’s balance- 
sheet, which he omits, might. be even 
worse in some respects, is his estimate 
that the total loss to Belgium will 
amount to over 500 millions, made up 
as follows :— 


Losses OF BELGIUM. 

Direct expenditure of Bel- £ 

gian Government . 36,500,000 
Destruction of property 250,000,000 
Capitalized value of the 

loss of human life 
Loss of production and 

other losses . 200,000,000 
We may be allowed to hope that the 
estimate for the destruction of property 
is exaggerated, though it is to be 
feared that if the Germans are driven 
step by step out of Belgium in the 
next two or three months, this terrible 
figure may be more than realized. The 
total loss to the French nation is put 
at 1,686 millions for the year, and is 
made up as follows :— 


40,000,000 


LOSSES OF FRANCE. 
Direct expenditure of the £ 
French Government 553,400,000 
Destruction of property 160,000,000 


Capitalized value of loss 
of human life 348,000,000 


Loss of production 625,000,000 


The Austro-Hungarian total is rather 
less; but, considering the state of 
public finances in the dual monarchy 
before the war, and the possibility of 
its being dismembered afterwards, lit- 
tle hope can be entertained for its un- 
fortunate creditors, and still less for 
any victorious Government which may 
have speculated on an indemnity :— 


Losses or AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Direct expenditure of the £ 
Government . . 562,000,000 
Destruction of property 100,000,000 
Capitalized value of the 
loss of human life 
Loss of production 


240,000,000 
600,000,000 


Making a total of . 1,502,000,000 
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Russia’s losses are estimated very 
moderately in comparison at only 
1,400 millions, which brings up the 
total loss to the staggering sum of 
£9,148,000,000, the cost to Servia, Mon- 
tenegro, Japan, and also to neutrals in 
mobilization expenses, &c., being left 
out of the calculation. Mr. Crammond 
holds, we gather, that the French es- 
timate of £800 as the capital value of 
a British soldier is not far wrong, and 
we may again recall that through the 
easualty lists, which grow more and 
more appalling, a very heavy pensions 
bill is piling up against the British 
taxpayer, a bill which can only seem 
The Econowist. 
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small when compared with the cost to. 
Germany after the war of maintaining 
the hundreds of thousands of families 
which will have lost their principal 
support. It is difficult to think of these 
things in the cold terms of political 
economy, but it is impossible for hu- 
man beings to think of them in 
terms of human suffering. Perhaps the 
agony of the wounded and the suffer- 
ings of countless millions bereaved 
or poverty-stricken will some day 
bind even the warring nations to- 
gether in a common desire for 
some new system of diplomacy and 
government. 
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By the recently published Order in 
Council, Great Britain has _ given 
formal expression of her intention to 
stop Germany’s foreign trade, an- 
nounced by Mr. Asquith in his remark- 
able speech of March 1. In Mr. As- 
quith’s words, no commodities are to 
leave or enter Germany. However, if 
we look analytically into the para- 
graphs of the Order in Council we find 
that the announced prohibition will ap- 
parently not be an absolute one. An 
absolute prohibition of all foreign trade 
would, of course, be most damaging to 
Germany, but it would cause at the 
same time great hardships to innocent 
neutrals who, in any case, may be ex- 
pected to suffer severely from the war. 
British policy will obviously remain 
faithful to the national reputation for 
justice and fairness. It may be ex- 
pected that the bleckade will be car- 
ried on with the greatest consideration 
for other nations. The unprecedented 
magnitude of the war has very natur- 
ally led to unprecedented losses to the 
neutral States. The sufferings of. the 
neutrals depend, in the second place, 
upon the intimacy of their connection 


with the belligerents, and especially 
upon their geographical position. Some 
neutral States suffer severely from 
the war, others suffer little, while 
some may be fortunate enough to de- 
rive considerable advantages from the 
greatest calamity which the world has 
seen. 

If we look at the map of Europe we 
find that little Switzerland is wedged 
in by combatant States, which border 
on three sides upon the republic. If 
Italy were to join in the war, the 
Swiss would be surrounded on all sides 
by nations at war. Switzerland is 
naturally a very poor country. It is 
dependent upon foreign raw materials 
and foreign food, and is very densely 
populated. It pays for its imports of 
food and raw materials partly by the 
produce of its highly developed manu- 
factures, especially silk and cotton 
goods, watches, etc. The export of 
these articles, which are mostly lux- 
uries, has naturally enormously dimin- 
ished. France, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary, which are Switzerland’s best 
customers, have no money to spare for 
Swiss manufactures. By far the great 
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est Swiss industry is the tourist in- 
dustry. It brings in more than any 
other branch of business, enriching not 
only hotel-keepers but the whole coun- 
try. The tourist business came to an 
abrupt end last year, just at the be- 
ginning of the tourist season. While 
Switzerland is being steadily impover- 
ished by the destruction of her normal 
income, her expenditure has  enor- 
mously increased by the mobilization 
of the army. All Switzerland is under 
arms. The Swiss suffer almost as 
much in peace as they would in war. 

Holland and Denmark in normal 
times carry on an enormous business 
with Germany. Among the branches of 
the Dutch trade, commerce with Ger- 
many is perhaps the most important. 
Germany’s industries are concentrated 
upon the Rhine and its tributaries. The 
most important trade is the Rhine 
trade, and it is carried on across the 
Dutch frontier via Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, and Antwerp. That enormous 
and exceedingly profitable trade has 
come to a _ standstill. Besides, the 
Dutch will no longer be able to dispose 
of the productions of their Colonies— 
coffee, tobacco, sago, rice, cocoa, ete. 
—in Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
two countries which are, in peace, 
among their best customers. Holland’s 
trade and industries are utterly crip- 
pled, for the Dutch are largely de- 
pendent upon German raw produce 
and German coal. Moreover Holland, 
like Switzerland, has been compelled to 
mobilize a large army for her protec- 
tion and to keep it constantly in a 
state of absolute readiness. While the 
income of the Dutch has greatly di- 
minished, national expenditure is on a 
war scale. Holland, like Switzerland, 
is forced to live largely on its savings, 
and the poorer citizens have to be sup- 
ported by the commurity. 

Denmark, lying on the edge of the 
theatre of war, suffers less than Hol- 
land and Switzerland, especially as 
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England is her best customer for her 
agricultural produce. Still she suffers 
keenly, for the war interferes with her 
industries and shipping, and her ex- 
penditure has been greatly increased by 
the necessity of taking all the neces- 
sary precautions against a possible at- 
tack upon her. neutrality. 

Even far-off countries suffer severely. 
Spain, which exports chiefly luxuries 
such as wine, oranges, almonds, grapes, 
raisins, nuts, olive oil, etc., has been 
very badly hit, and in many districts 
the people are starving, for the com- 
batants cannot afford luxuries. Portu- 
gal, Greece, and even far-away South 
America suffer similarly for similar 
reasons. The only nation which de- 
rives on balance a profit from the war 
is the United States. The United States 
are chiefly an industrial nation. While 
the exports of practically all other 
neutral States have fallen off enor- 
mously, those of the United States 
have been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. She is providing the belliger- 


‘ents with food and raw materials of 


every kind, with machinery, motor-cars, 
shells, horses, and warlike stores of 
every description, and while the Eu- 
ropean nations are fighting the Ameri- 
can industries are left in the posses- 
sion of the markets of the world, and 
they are making the best use of their 
advantages. While business in America 
is booming, the army and navy remain 
apparently on a peace footing. 

The war has enormously increased 
America’s chances of acquiring new 
trade throughout the world, but it has 
not necessitated the mobilization of a 
single soldier. From a business point 
of view the war is no doubt a great 
advantage to the United States. They 
are reaping a golden harvest, while 
Europe is bleeding to death. Yet we 
find that the Americans complain 
louder than the other neutrals about 
the restrictions adopted by the bellig- 
erents. Apparently there are Ameri- 
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cans who would like to enjoy at the 
same time all the advantages of peace 
and of war, the monopoly of the trade 
with neutral countries and unrestricted 
trade with all the belligerents. Of 
course, the war has dislocated Ameri- 
‘can business. A good many American 
business men suffer, but on balance the 
‘nation derives undoubtedly an enor- 
mous profit from the war. It may al- 
most be said that Europe is fighting for 
the benefit of the American. Those 
Americans who are not making money 
‘out of the war can find consolation by 
reading in peace the stirring deeds per- 
formed by the belligerents for their 
special benefit. 

The British policy of a modified 
blockade has aroused all Germany. 
The Germans throughout the world, 
and especially in the United States, 
are protesting that England is guilty 
of an unheard-of breach of inter- 
national law and of unheard-of bar- 
barity in trying to starve Germany into 
surrender. Mr. Asquith has justified 
Iingland’s action by Germany’s total 
disregard of international law and the 
necessity of retaliation, by the views 
of Prince Bismarck and Count Caprivi 
and by the precedent created by the 
Germans themselves in starving out 
Paris in 1870-71. The Prime Minister’s 
retaliation argument is perfectly sound. 
The German official handbook on the 
customs of war, issued by the General 
Staff, distinctly states that breaches of 
the laws of war can be met only by 
retaliation. The deliberately stated 
views of Bismarck and Caprivi in 
favor of England’s blockade policy are 
valuable, because these two statesmen 
uttered, of course, the official view of 
Germany after having consulted their 
legal advisers. On the other hand, the 
analogy of Paris is not entirely satis- 
factory. Paris is a fortress. Fortresses 
are usually besieged in war, and their 
peaceful inhabitants must expect to 
suffer from both bombardment and 
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starvation. Mr. Asquith obviously was 
not acquainted with the most remark- 
able and most important pronounce- 
ment in favor of England’s policy made 
by the official spokesman of the Ger- 
man Admiralty and Government only 
six months before the outbreak of the 
war. A handbook on the right of capture, 
published in autumn 1913, was written 
by Dr. Georg Schramm, apparently the 
highest authority on international law 
at the German Admiralty. Not being 
on the retired list, he spoke obviously 
in the name of his Government, and 
he stated clearly that, in naval war- 
fare, war on the enemy nation and 
starvation of the inhabitants is indis- 
pensable. He wrote: 

Study of the nature of war on land 
necessarily leads to the conclusion that 
victory in battle is the first require- 
ment, but not the only one; that it 
is a means of applying force to the 
hostile country and its inhabitants. It 
follows that the utilization of military 
victory by bringing pressure to bear 
upon a hostile country and its inhab- 
itants is the second greatest aim in 
warfare. . -In warfare on sea, as 
in warfare on land, the direct and 
indirect means go hand in hand. The 
fact that in naval warfare other in- 
direct means are applied than in war- 
fare by land makes no difference. The 
indirect means of naval warfare are 
directed against the economic founda- 
tions of the hostile State. They aim 
at making the inhabitants themselves 
suffer from the consequences of war, 
breaking the power of resistance of 
the hostile State and thus accelerating 
the conclusion of peace. The indirect 
means of naval war consist in the 
trade and cruiser war, carried on by 
seizing hostile property on sea, block- 
ading the enemy’s coasts and harbors, 
and cutting off the supply of those 
commodities which strengthen the 
enemy’s power of resistance. ; 
There are two means of indirect naval 
warfare—namely, capture and block- 
ade. Both aim at cutting off the entire 
sea-trafic of the enemy, at stopping 
the importation of the food and other 
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requirements of the population. . 
Economic crises necessarily are caused 
thereby, many industries come to a 
standstill, workmen lose their employ- 
ment and become destitute, invested 
capital is lost, prices in general and 
food prices rise. An unbearable scarcity 
of food ensues, credit is shaken to its 
foundations, and through all these cir- 
cumstances sufferings are caused which 
no State can stand for a long time. The 
sufferings thus inflicted will all the 
quicker become effective the more the 
State in question has industrially pro- 
gressed, and the more it has become 
economically dependent upon foreign 
countries. 

The distinguished official author 
states with the utmost clearness that 
the starvation of the enemy nation is 
necessary for success in naval war, 
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that it is absolutely justified, and he 
hints that it should particularly be em- 
ployed against that State which has 
become economically most dependent 
upon foreign countries—viz. Great 
Britain. Germany’s protests against 
the inhumanity of the blockade can be 
met with quotations from the official 
German text-book, which, at the same 
time, supplies a suitable answer to pro- 
testing neutral nations. According to 
the German Admiralty’s spokesman, the 
sufferings of neutrals through an ab- 
solute blockade may be regrettable but 
are inevitable. The German Admiralty 
has provided this country with the 
most valuable arguments, which will 
prove particularly effective when used 
in the United States. 





LUXEMBOURG. - 


To see how foolish the Belgians have 
been (observe the more compunctious 
of the German papers), you have only 
to compare their case with that of 
their neighbors, the good people of Lux- 
emburg; who offered no obstacle—ex- 
cept the carriage of the young Grand 
Duchess—to the passage of the Ger- 
man troops, and have in consequence 
been treated with scrupulous consid- 
eration; to say nothing of the liberal 
indemnity, for a nominal wrong, which 
they will receive on the conclusion of 
peace. 

Who can tell us for certain what 
has been happening all this time in the 
Grand Duchy? But we may take it 
for granted that it has not suffered 
as Belgium has suffered. Belgium was 
valiantly defended by an insufficient 
regular army. The armed forces of 
Luxemburg amount to a company of 
gendarmes and a company of volun- 
teers: in all, some three hundred men 
in handsome uniforms, including a 
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band of excellent musicians. There was 
no resistance. But that this little peo- 
ple acquiesced willingly in the viola- 
tion of its territory, nobody who 
knows anything at all about them will 
admit. In no part of Europe outside 
Germany are the Prussians better 
known or better hated. The capital 
was garrisoned for fifty years by 
Prussians, and the memory of their 
presence is odious to every Luxem- 
burger. Suspicion of Prussian designs 
upon its independence is the very form 
of patriotism in the Grand Duchy to 
this day. So much the national song 
tells every visitor, who may read its 
refrain on the base of the monument 
to two national poets in the Place 
d’armes : 

Mir welle jé ké Preise gin: 

Mir welle bleiwe wat mer sin! 
(which means: “We will never become 
Prussians; we will remain what we 
are’). And the chimes of the cathe- 
dral, every second hour, repeat the air, 
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which is indeed neither martial nor 
stately, but, as becomes so small a 
nation, all homely and intimate. 

That cathedral, dedicated to Our 
Lady, a fine specimen of late Gothic 
with a graceful jubé, contains the 
cenotaph of the famous Earl of Lux- 
emburg who was slain at Cressy — 
John, King of Bohemia (Froissart calls 
him Charles), son to the Emperor 
Henry VII. Every Englishman knows 
that the Prince of Wales has his 
feathers and his device, and we have 
all read how he fought in the French 
King’s host “for all that he was nigh 
blind”; and how the four knights, his 
servants and companions, when he 
begged them to lead him into the bat- 
tle that he might-strike one good blow, 
“to the intent that they should not 
lose him in the press, tied all their 
reins of their bridles each to other, 
and set the king before to accomplish 
his desigh,” and brought him “so far 
forward that he strake a stroke with 
his sword, yea and mo than four, and 
fought valiantly and so did his com- 
pany; and they adventured themself 
so far forward, that they were there all 
slain, and the next day they were 
feund in the place about the king, and 
all their horses tied each to other.” 

In those ancient days the county 
(John’s son was the first Duke) of 
Luxemburg was a fief of very consid- 
erable extent. It was a part of the 
Empire, and four members of its sec- 
ond dynasty were Emperors. But in 
the fifteenth century it was included in 
the Burgundian dominions, and when 
it fell later to the Habsburgs, its con- 
nection with Germany had ceased. In 
the seventeenth, it lost Thionville and 
Montmédy to Lorraine. Brussels was 
the capital of the provinces (Spanish 
or Austrian), to which it remained at- 
tached until the Revolution, its depu- 
ties sitting in the States General of 
the unemancipated Low Countries. 
With all that is now Belgium, it be- 


came a part of the French Republic 
at the end of the eighteenth century, 
mainly under the humble title of dé- 
partement des Foréts. But the Powers, 
after Waterloo, allowed Prussia to an- 
nex a portion of the country, and the 
rest was turned into a new Grand 
Duchy for the benefit of the Prince of 
Orange, when they made him King of 
the United Netherlands, by way of 
compensation for the loss of his Ger- 
man Nassau. Luxemburg, however, en- 
tered the Germanic Confederation. 

Its catholic population, fifteen years 
later, would gladly have been released 
from the Dutch connection and joined 
the new Belgian kingdom. Their re- 
volt was unsuccessful, and the Confer- 
ence of London decided upon a com- 
promise. Half the population and two- 
thirds of the territory of the Grand 
Duchy were attached to Belgium, and 
the rest restored as a personal pos- 
session to the Dutch King. Three 
years after this arrangement was defi- 
nitely confirmed, in 1842, the Grand 
Duchy adhered to the Zollverein on 
humiliating terms. Though a member 
of the Germanic Confederation it took 
no part in the Austro-Prussian quarrel ; 
and was happy to see itself excluded 
from Bismarck’s new league after 
Sadowa. The Prussians, on behalf of 
the old Confederation, had kept a gar- 
rison in the capital since 1815. As the 
Confederation was now dissolved, the 
Grand-Ducal government proposed its 
withdrawal. Bismarck, who was at 
this time suspected of harboring sin- 
ister designs against Holland, refused. 
The King of Holland, in terror, sug- 
gested an alliance. Bismarck made no 
reply. Meanwhile the French Emperor 
was looking for a set-off to the an- 
nexations which had followed the vic- 
tories of Prussia. It was proposed 
that the King of Holland should cede 
the Grand Duchy to France for a con- 
sideration, subject to popular consent, 
which the known French sympathies of 
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the inhabitants made very probable. 
The King privately referred the pro- 
posal to Bismarck, who encouraged him 
to set his signature to an act of ces- 
sion. Was it a trap? The history of 
the Luxemburg business is extremely 
obscure. It is possible that Bismarck, 
who knew that Prussia was not yet 
in a position to go to war with Napo- 
leon IIL, was willing to accumulate 
pretexts against a better opportunity. 
But public opinion, both in France and 
Prussia, became alarmed. The result 
was the Congress of London, in which 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Switz- 
erland, Russia and Italy participated. 
These powers ordered the destruction 
of the fortress of Luxemburg and its 
evacuation by the Prussian troops, and 
guaranteed collectively the neutrality 
of the Grand Duchy. 

Since 1867 it has been an _ inde- 
pendent power, though economically 
bound to the German system, and 
though the Prussians, who control its 
railways, have acquired the largest in- 
terest in its mineral riches. The death 
of the King of Holland freed Luxem- 
burg from its last foreign connection. 
By a family compact, the title of 
Grand Duke reverted to the elder or 
Walramian branch of the House of 
Nassau. But so lively is the remem- 
brance of a danger averted that when 
the new sovereign, Adolf of Nassau, 
himself a South German, but a German 
officer, made his State entry in uni- 
form, the sight of the spiked helmet 
was enough to turn a reception which 
was to have been cordial into a deadly 
frost. Both he and his son were in- 
valids and for long intervals absent 
from the country. The present reign 
began under the happiest auspices. 

There are not quite a quarter of a 
million people living in the Grand 
Duchy, including foreigners — Italian 
workmen (who are sometimes trouble- 
some), German manufacturers, trades- 
men and railwaymen, many Belgians, 
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a few French, and Jews. The natives 
are unsophisticated and kindly; most 
are husbandmen, but there are pros- 
perous metal industries also. By race 
they seem to be Franks, with a Celtic 
strain. Their common speech is a Ger- 
manic dialect very unintelligible to 
Germans, and not quite without a lit- 
erature; but the educated classes have 
for centuries spoken French by pref- 
erence. It is the official language and 
everywhere understood, and the vil- 
lagers who do not speak it use French 
greetings and civil phrases among 
themselves. Many seek their fortunes 
in France and become servants and 
hackney coachmen in Paris. 

They have a _ delightful country, 
which holiday travellers have begun to 
appreciate—a country of bleak uplands 
and fresh winding valleys formed by 
the numerous tributaries of the 
Moselle, of deep forests which shelter 
wild boars and glossy sables, of 
huge sandstone boulders fantastically 
shaped, and mysterious gorges and 
clear trout streams. There are noble 
feudal ruins at Clervaux (where, in 
1798, a peasant army attacked Repub- 
lican troops with cudgels), at Béfort, 
at Bourscheid, and at Vianden, be- 
loved of Victor Hugo. The little capi- 
tal is singularly attractive. The upper 
town stands on a high plateau with 
precipitous sides. Here are the palace, 
the library, the cathedral, the parlia- 
ment-house, the prosperous streets, the 
public squares where you may sit in 
cheerful taverns sipping the thin, tart, 
agreeable grichen and listen to the 
band. 

The populace lives in three old, cu- 
rious suburbs far below in the valley 
of the Alzette. The fortress, which 
was begun in the fourteenth century on 
the site of a Roman villa and perfected 
by Vauban, is dismantled, but could not 
be utterly destroyed. The ramparts are 
turned into handsome avenues where, 
for the most part, wealthy cosmopoli- 
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tans reside; but on all sides you meet 
fragments of towers, bastions and 
counterscarps, which attest a strenuous 
past; and time has given the air of 
natural accidents to these survivals of 
an art which reinforced the advantages 
of nature. 

The heroism and the sufferings of 
Belgium have inevitably distracted the 
world’s attention from an outrage simi- 
lar in inception and design upon its 
helpless neighbor; but the insecurity 
of the Grand Duchy is not the least 
of the problems which the war 
presents. What is to become of Lux- 
emburg when it is all over? The diplo- 
matists of Europe, at least, must 
not repeat the follies of the last grand 
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settlement and presume to adjudicate 
territory without consulting the desires 
of peoples. The Luxemburgers must 
be masters of their own communi- 
cations; they must be released from 
their economic servitude. It may turn 
out that they are faithful to their old 
aspiration and will prefer to join their 
severed brothers under the Belgian 
crown. Or they may chivalrously cling 
to their young ruler, though her house 
has no deep roots in the national soil. 
In any case, their freedom ought not 
to be left again to chance, nor their 
future sacrificed to dynastic interest 
or theories of race or the convenience 
of foreign Powers. 
F. Y. Becles. 
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The subject which Professor Gilbert 
Murray chose for his Moncure Conway 
address at South Place Institute can 
hardly have been chosen without a 
special view to our time. It is true he 
made no reference to the outburst of 
barbarism which now threatens to de- 
stroy the main civilization of mankind, 
not from without, but from within. In 
speaking of Stoicism, he restrained 
himself from historic parallels, always 
so natural and so deceptive ; for, as Pro- 
fessor Seeley used to say, “Whenever 
I hear a man beginning ‘History teaches 
us,’ I say to myself ‘That man is going 
to tell a lie,’ and he always does.” But 
still, one cannot help remembering the 
outlook of the world during the brief 
generations—the five centuries or little 
more—when Stoicism. held its ground 
and fortified, if it could not console, 
many of Europe’s noblest hearts. We 
remember the lifetime of Zeno, when 
the remorseless arms of Macedonia had 
swept the cities and the gods of Greece 
together into the scrap-heaps of mu- 
seums and artistic admiration; or thé 


lifetime of Epictetus, when the world 
lay gasping after an age of mutual 
slaughter, and history found little to 
record but new abominations in the 
pleasure or new _ subtleties in the 
cruelty of civilizatien’s successive 
lords; or the lifetime of Marcus 
Aurelius, when unexplored masses of 
savage ignorance from the North, and 
crazy or obscure superstition from the 
East, threatened to alarm and dis- 
integrate the Empire’s stagnant and 
desperate repose. We remember all 
this, and if it is true that through 
those ages of destruction, atrocious 
pleasure, and fears for humanity Iit- 
self, it was Stoicism which kept alive 
a trust in ultimate goodness and the 
everlasting beauty or necessity of vir- 
tue, we are forced to welcome the ap- 
plication of such a mood as Stoicism 
to our own equally terrific and por- 
tentous years. 

In common life we have come to 
limit the meaning of Stoicism to the 
dogged endurance of evil or pain. Thus 
Carlyle, with his genius for phrase, 
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chose “a cheerful Stoicism” as the 
characteristic mark of our aristocracy, 
and it exactly expresses the temper of 
our aristocratic officers and their fami- 
lies in this time of war. Nor can we 
refuse to our enemy a Stoicism under 
loss and suffering which we may call 
obstinate or resolute according to our 
degree of human sympathy. But as 
for our own people—our common, 
working crowd of men and women—an 
ironic Stoicism has long been their 
happy and unchanging characteristic. 
It is ironic Stoicism which makes the 
common soldier inscribe the barn or 
hut of his billet with the words, “The 
Carlton,” “Jack Straw’s Castle,” or 
“The Abode of Love.” With ironic 
Stoicism the unknown private, amid 
the horror of a bloody trench, remarks 
as he lights his pipe, “These here 
furrin’ matches ‘ll be the death of me.” 
And in something of the same mood a 
soldier told the history of the taking 
of Neuve Chapelle last week in the 
words, “It had to be tuk, so we 
tuk it.” 

The endurance of evil and suffering 
with calmness, or with a cheerful or 
ironic smile—that is what we generally 
describe as stoical endurance. Perhaps 
we exclude passion from the word. 
Endurance under martyrdom such as 
the early Christians suffered, and such 
as thousands of men and women have 
continued to suffer for their beliefs up 
to the present day, would hardly be 
called Stoical. Such endurance is suf- 
fused and illuminated by passionate 
emotion. The passion of faith in a 
cause incaleulably strengthens the 
power to endure. Such passion may 
be so exalted that the most abhorrent 
forms of suffering for a cause are 
welcomed with an ecstasy of joy, and 
their victims fear to escape rather than 
to undergo them. But we do not, as a 
rule, include passion or ecstasy in our 
idea of Stoicism. We are inclined to 
regard Stoics—even the noblest of 
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them, like Epictetus or Marcus Au- 
relius—as grave and virtuous and al- 
together admirable characters, only 
just a little chilly, perhaps. It is ex- 
actly passion which we miss in them. 

Was it not, in part, his ignorance of 
passion which blinded Marcus Aurelius 
to the spirit illuminating those men 
and women whom he executed at 
Lyons for their passionate faith? It 
is an ignorance which ‘often blinds 
kindly disposed judges and politicians, 
and may well be combined with a high 
degree of Stoicism as regards them- 
selves. That is, perhaps, why, in think- 
ing of Stoics, we shiver a little, as 
though some “high-browed” gentleman 
were walking over our grave. Is it 
that we scent “the superior person” on 
his way to tolerate us or do us good? 
When Marcus Aurelius tells us that 
“on every occasion a man should ask 
himself, ‘Is this one of the unnecessary 
things? and if it is, should leave it 
alone,” we feel inclined to take off our 
hats to him and run away, like school- 
boys from an excellent master. When 
he impresses on himself the duty of 
early rising, because he was not de- 
signed to doze and batten beneath the 
counterpane, we are sorely tempted to 
lie abed. When he resolves to be like 
the emerald and keep his color, what- 
ever men may do or say against him, 
we feel that such conscious virtue is 
a little oppressive, a little too much on 
the model of a prig, or of Aristotle’s 
“high-souled man.” 

Turn from the ruler of the world, so 
deliberately happy in his sadness, so 
conscious of virtue’s possibility even in 
a palace, to the lame slave of Nero’s 
filthiest favorite in Rome, afterwards 
a poor little teacher on the shore of 
Actium. When Epictetus tells us to 
accept the errors of the vulgar just 
as we laugh and clap our hands at 
the silly games of children, we feel 
modern philanthropy’s condescending 
smile lowering above our heads. When 
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he tells us that to him there is neither 
robber nor earthquake, because noth- 
ing external can do him harm, we bolt 
our door and increase our precaution 
against the airship bomb. When he 
tells a father that he has suffered no 
evil in the death of a beloved son, we 
feel like a woman in labor when some 
trustful Scientist at her bedside in- 
forms her she is not really suffering 
at all, because she is acting only in 
conformity with nature, and in her 
agony the woman cries, “Oh, get along 
with you!” When he says we must 
“try to enjoy the great festival of life 
with other men,” we ask him why that 
should need so great an effort, if only 
we possess a healthy stomach and the 
price of a half of fourpenny. 

Deep in the heart of such virtuous 
and superior people we cannot help 
suspecting a cell of chilly vacuum that 
human nature abhors. That is why it 
has been somewhere said that, when 
we speak of Stoics, we see a proces- 
sion of dignified forms stalking un- 
moved through this puddle of a world, 
and betraying their mental anguish at 
their surroundings only by the fixity of 
their smile. We know they would be 
turned from the path of virtue by no 
agony or form of death. We know 
they have stood for righteousness in a 
naughty world, and yet they want to 
be nice to us and not put themselves 
above their fellow men. We recognize 
their superior efforts to share in our 
little enjoyments and be as pleasant 
as the Charity Organization Society 
can possibly be to the poor. We admit 
their goodness, and should perceive it 
even if they did not repeatedly recall 
it to our minds. We admire the con- 
stancy of their refusal to be put off 
with fond dreams and unreasonable 
superstitions. But as poor mortals, 
hardly escaping bespattered, bedrag- 
gled, and sore from the sloughs of sin 
and misery, we beg leave to remark 
that it is a passionate warmth rather 








than the rule of self-conscious pro- 
priety which moves the sun and the 
other stars. We know that Stoicism 
has all the virtues. We treat it with 
honor and respect. We do it rever- 
ence, and we pass. It is magnificent, 
but it is not peace. 

Something like that, we feel, is the 
ordinary and instinctive attitude of 
mankind towards the Stoic school—an 
attitude which, perhaps, our common 
ignorance renders harsh. One of the 
most attractive points in Professor 
Murray’s discourse at all events, was 
his insistence upon a side of Stoicism 
which usually goes unnoticed. Nothing 
but goodness is good; all depends on 
oneself; nothing outside you can make 
you worse; you already have all the 
goodness possible, if you like; or, as 
the slave, Epictetus, was always say- 
ing, “if you choose, you are free.” 
Yes, thank you; we know all that, and 
we know to what freezing heights, 
haunted by “mal de montagnes,” such 
guiding directions for daily life may 
lead us. But what is this’ goodness, 
this freedom from external trammels 
which is so eminently desirable? By 
goodness, as Professor Murray showed, 
the Stoics meant the fulfilment of 
function in harmony with Nature—that 
shaping Nature, “Natura Naturans,” 
“Phusis,” “Evolution,” or “Elan Vital,” 
which appears to be gradually transfig- 
uring the world to finer uses. Careless 
of the taunt that, after all, they were 
forsaking the plane of positive knowl- 
edge and taking for granted a working 
hypothesis which they could not prove, 
the Stoics were driven, like believers in 
all religions, to assume a “soul of the 
world,” “a friend behind phenomena,” 
a kind of intellectual fire which 
breathes through all living creation. 
Sven in mice and fleas it breathes, the 
Stoic said, just as the Indian sanyasi 
prays, “Let me be a cat or a 
worm, provided only I serve thee, O 
God.” 
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From that inherent spirit or friend 
in creation springs the “sympathy of 
the whole’—the kind of sympathy 
which in Stoic doctrine, as Professor 
Murray again told us, makes the stars 
twinkle in sorrow at the sorrow of our 
earth. So, we may remember, Blake 
described how, at the moment of the 
tiger’s creation, the stars threw down 
their spears, and watered heaven with 
their tears. In that pervading sym- 
pathy the Stoics discovered the surest 
manifestation of the Divine which they 
were compelled to assume—the far-off 
purpose to which the whole creation 
moves. “Where one mortal assists an- 
other, there is God,” they said, and if 
you asked what was the use of assist- 
ing a fellow-mortal since nothing ex- 
ternal could hurt him, they became for 
the moment fellow-mortals themselves, 
and could not answer. 

That conception of a life in harmony 
with Nature or the indwelling spirit 
of the world may be the origin of those 
sudden outbursts of beauty which 
sometimes surprise us in the rather 
gray and monotonous course of Stoic 
excellence. For one thing, the Stoic 
ieft room for “repentance.” It is 
man’s privilege, and only man’s, said 
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Marcus Aurelius, to unite with Nature 
again after he has cut himself off. 
“God has put it in man’s power, when 
he has been separated, to return, to be 
re-united, and to resume his place.” 
From the same conception springs a 
spontaneous glory in the very highest 
natures—in the generous sort of man, 
for instance, of whom the Emperor 
said, “he does not even know what he 
has done, but he is like a vine which 
has produced grapes, and seeks for 
nothing more after it has once pro- 
duced its proper fruit.” And it was 
the same conception which drove even 
Epictetus almost up to ecstasy when he 
cried: “What else can I do that am 
old and lame but sing to God? Were 
I a nightingale, I should do as the 
nightingale; were I a swan, I should 
do as the swan; but as I am a rea- 
sonable being, I must sing to God.” 
Thus it is that even a Stoic virtue may 
come to wear that most benignant 
grace of which Wordsworth” spoke, 
and on its face we may see a smile 
neither fixed nor icy, but still abiding 
with us in the midst of the very 
worst that “the wild and dreamlike 
trade of blood and guile” can accom- 
plish for man’s destruction. 
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There are two of everyone—to say 
the least of it: dual personality, in- 
deed multiple personality, must be 
predicated of the most single-minded 
as well as of the most double-faced: it 
has long been a platitude to say that 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde can, like 
Hamlet, be profitably regarded as an 
allegory of the ordinary person. But 
the medical cases in which dual per- 
sonality is marked by abrupt altera- 
tion and complete contradiction of 
character are comparatively rare. So 
in the world of letters. Every writer, 


big or small, varies in manner and in 
matter, is inconsistent and unequal; 
but it is rare to find, as I believe one 
does find in Mr. Rudyard Kipling, al- 
ternately dominant points of view 
representing apparently quite opposite 
characters and spirits. There are two 
Mr. Kiplings (as there are two faces 
of Janus)—one looking with under- 
standing and insight to a noble future, 
one looking in an entirely different 
spirit, but with a very similar expres- 
sion of pugnacious complacency, to the 
most monstrous idols of the past. An 
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exasperated friend of mine said to me 
the other day that some of Mr. Kip 
ling’s sentiments were so outrageous 
as to make it impossible to believe him 
sincere when he did utter a lofty sen- 
timent. Now I take this to be not 
only not the true explanation, but the 
precise opposite of the true explana- 
tion. Mr. Kipling, like every other 
Heaven-sent genius, is and must be 
truest to himself when he is right: 
when he is wrong, when he is untrue 
to his message and his art, he is un- 
true to himself. The Dr. Jekyll of 
him is spiritual, pacifist, constructive: 
ke is vulgar and contumacious and 
provocative only when he is Hyde- 
bound. 

Some Radicals may object to my 
calling a writer whom they hold re- 
sponsible for so much evil incitement 
“a Heaven-sent genius.” I can but ask 
them where they think genius comes 
from. That it may be put to bad uses 
nobody will deny: for criticism, the 
primary question is whether it is there. 
I suppose there may be people who 
would maintain that it is not there in 
the author of Plain Tales from the 
Hills and The Seven Seas, but with 
such I cannot argue any more than I 
can argue with the people (there are 
plenty of them) who do not see any- 
thing in Shakespeare: we speak a 
different language. I am not compar- 
ing Mr. Kipling to Shakespeare; I am 
not claiming for him the highest kind 
or the most enduring kind of genius. 
I say simply that he has genius. Mere 
range, wealth of detail, brilliance of 
easy pathos and farcical humor, can- 
not in themselves amount to more than 
talent; all these the “laureate of Em- 
pire” (I use the phrase for description, 
not adulation) possesses to an extent 
literally astonishing. But when I speak 
of his genius I mean something far 
simpler than all that. I mean—partly 
—that he wrote Baa Baa Black Sheep, 
and had to become as a little child 


vulgarity.” 
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before he could do it. I mean—partly 
—that he wrote They, almost the only 
story in the language which can be 
thought of by the side of Lamb’s 
Dream-Children. I am not going to 
say that I mean he wrote Recessional, 
for though that is a dignified and beau- 
tiful poem’ and a salutary lesson to 
his countrymen, its importance relative 
to the rest of his work has been rather 
stupidly exaggerated. People who 
speak of it as the only instance of 
spiritual clearness and depth, of classi- 
cal restraint and dignity, that he has 
ever given us show gross ignorance of 
the whole matter: the Recessional 
note is a recurring and, indeed, char- 
acteristic note in his poetry. 

Hubert Bland, in one of the most 
courageous and penetrating pieces of 
criticism which he ever wrote, dated 
what he called the “Decadence of Kip- 
ling” from the South African War, 
and found its cause in the “loss of a 
spiritual conception of life,” the “for- 
getting of social justice.” But I do 
not think that argument, though im- 
pressive, will really hold. For one 
thing, the general healthiness and 
morality of a man’s outlook does not 
condition the variations of his literary 
power: Don Juan is beyond all com- 
parison greater poetry than any of 
Byron’s early poems, though many of 
those were inspired by a far purer 
sentiment. For another thing, is it 
true that Mr. Kipling’s reading of the 
South African War was a base one, 
or even that his poetic writing during 
and immediately after that war shows 
a conspicuous falling-off? To my mind, 
his work from the first shows the 
same qualities and the same defects. 
From the first, he illuminated life; 
and from the first he frequently did 
so in what, if I remember right, Oscar 
Wilde called “magnificent flashes of 
But these were not the 
only flashes. Always in Mr. Kipling 
you have to distinguish the flashing 
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from the flashy, the flash in the 

heavens from the flash in the pan. 

The Five Nations, which contains most 

of the South African verses, appeared 

ia 1903, and quite apart from Reces- 
sional, which of course was a six- 
year-old dish, it contained at least 
two of the finest poems, certainly of 
its author, but also of its author’s 
times: The Song of Diego Valdez and 

The Files. Moreover, one can produce 

not merely from Mr. Kipling’s works, 

but from this particular little volume, 

a complete intellectual and emotional 

equipment for the pacifist, the Chris- 

tian, the rebel, or the social reformer. 

The Broken Men treats the absconding 

thief with an ironic but comprehend- 

ing tenderness infinitely nearer to the 
spirit of the New Testament than any- 
thing you could find on the ordinary 
bench of an English law-court or in 
the ordinary pulpit of an English 
church. The Egplorer is not perhaps 

a very good poem, but its impulse is 

a spiritual as opposed to a material 

one. From The Wage-Slaves might be 

drawn the text of the Labor move- 
ment: 

Wherefore to these the Fates shall 

bend - 

(And all old idle things—) 
Wherefore on these shall Power attend 

Beyond the grasp of kings: 

Fach in his place, by right, not grace, 
Shall rule his heritage— 

The men who simply do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 
General Joubert is a generous epi- 

taph for a brave enemy; The Palace 

is a sermon, and a fine one, on the 

transience of human effort and the im- 

mortality of human purpose: 

After me cometh a Builder. Tell him, 

I too have known! 

Susser is a song of local patriotism, 
but its very first line pitches the note 
higher than that: 

God gave all men all earth to love. 

Buddha at Kamakura, if it has a 
rather obvious literary source, is at 
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any rate a dignified rebuke to the 

frivolous tourist treatment of alien 

faiths: 

Oh, ye who tread the Narrow Way 

By Tophet-flare to Judgment Day, 

Be gentle when the “heathen” pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura! 


~ . + 
A tourist-show, a legend told, 
A rusting bulk of bronze and gold, 
So much, and scarce so much, ye hold 
The meaning of Kamakura? 


But when the morning prayer is 
prayed, 
Think, ere ye pass to strife and trade, 
Is God in human image made 
No nearer than Kamakura? 

Of The White Man’s Burden it is 
difficult to speak or think with pa- 
tience; its smug and self-righteous as- 
sumptions, its wilful blindness to 
balancing evils, lay it more flatly open | 
to the accusation of being cant than 
almost any other production of its au- 
thor—and yet, in the light of my 
quotations, one can just believe it to 
be at any rate superficially sincere. 
Pharaoh and the Sergeant and Kitch- 
ener’s School seem to me, I admit, de- 
plorable; but I am not concerned to 
labor that perhaps o’er-labored aspect 
of Mr. Kipling. The Old Issue is a fine 
chant of freedom—for a pitiful occa- 
sion. Detached from the “October 9, 
1899,” of its sub-title, it might serve 
as a battle-cry for a good cause. 

In The Lesson (1899-1902), which is 
journalism, not poetry, we have at any 
rate a frank and manly admission of 
Imperial defects; there is no brag or 
bluster about the recognition that in 
South Africa we had “all our most 
holy illusions knocked higher than 
Gilderoy’s kite”; that “it was our 
fault, and our very great fault, and 
not the judgment of Heaven”; that 
“we have forty million reasons for 
failure, but not a single excuse.” 

What, again, could be more simply 
or nobly true than the teaching (plati- 
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tudinously as it is put) of The 


Reformers? 
Not in the camp his victory lies 

Or triumph in the market-place, 
Who is his Nation’s sacrifice 

To turn the judgment from his race. 

The Dirge of Dead Sisters is a 
tribute to “women’s work in war,” 
beautifully felt, if not reaching to the 
height of its theme. Z7'he Islanders has 
the great merit of courage. It voices, 
indeed, a gross and grotesque mis- 
reading of the whole character of the 
English nation; it is blind, fatuous and 
flamboyant; it is insolent and silly; 
its description of war or the prepara- 
tion for war as “the lordliest life on 
earth” is utterly wrong in spirit—and 
yet, when all is said, history shows 
few cases of a popular idol deliberately 
sacrificing his personal popularity on 
the altar of what he conceives to be 
his duty. As for The Settler, it is a 
pacifist manifesto. It calls the Boer 
war “the wrong that was done to the 
living and the dead.” It calls the 
bullet “senseless” and the shrapnel 
“barren.” It distinguishes from mili- 
tary wars the “holy wars” of agricul- 
ture. It quite definitely stigmatizes 
the shedding of blood—on both sides— 
as “sin.” It says: 

Here, in a large and sunlit land, 

Where no wrong bites to the bone, 
I will lay my hand in my neighbor’s 

hand, 

And together we will atone 
For the set folly and the red breach 

And the black waste of it all, 
Giving and taking counsel each 

Over the cattle-kraal. 

If wars are to be fought at all they 
could not be fought in a better spirit 
than is shown in Piet: 

The New Statesman. 
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From Plewman’s to Marabastad, 
From Ookiep to De Aar, 

Me an’ my trusty friend ’ave ’ad, 
As you might say, a war; 

But seein’ what both parties done 
Before ’e owned defeat, 

I ain’t more proud of ’avin’ won, 
Than I am pleased with Piet. 
But most decisive of all is the dec- 

laration—almost “traitorous” when put, 

as it is put, in the mouth of an ex- 


soldier : 
If England was what England seems, 

An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 

"Ow quick we'd drop ’er! But she 

ain’t! 
I need not elaborate the point; here, 
if anywhere, is the explicit opposite of 
the “my country, right or wrong!” 
kind of patriotism. 

Lastly, to return for one moment to 
The Files. It is a poem which depends 
on cumulative effort, and quotation is 
unfair to it, but I must give enough 
to make plain its moral: 

When Brocken-spectres made by 

Some one’s breath on ink parade by, 

Very earnest and tremendous, 

Let not shows of shows offend us. 

When of everything we like we 

Shout ecstatic: “Quod ubique, 

Quod ab omnibus means semper!” 

Oh, my brother, keep your temper! 

Light your pipe and take a look along 
the files! 

You’ve a better chance to guess 

At the meaning of Success 

(Which is Greatness—vide press) 

When you’ve seen it in perspective in 
the files. 

I know that I have largely confined 
myself to one side. I know all that 
can be said on the other side—all about 
the big drum and the shrill trumpet 
and the intolerable tom-tom; but it 
is a pity. 

G. G. 
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Mind some one else’s business. This 
is the imperative of the moment. 
Civilians must needs go for soldiers— 
it is in very truth a question of needs 
must. Some one else has to do their 
work. There is no choice; and it is 
wonderful how well that work is done. 
Just as we hope our civilian soldiers 
may confound the Germans by their 
efficiency, so our home-staying under- 
studies have confounded the British 
croaker. Ordinary life is in no par- 
ticular disorganized. Everything goes 
on as usual. Yet we all say: “The 
best are gone.” It is a great thing for 
a country when its second-best is as 
good as ours, and when the “too old 
at forty” cry can be silenced by facts. 
There is a great deal to be done, more, 
it sometimes seems, than can be got 
through without wearing men out. But 
a change is a rest. Almost every one 
is doing some work that is new to 
him, from the ’bus-conductor to the 
man in the public office. The conduc- 
tor, perhaps, has not yet got his “sea 
legs.” He lurches against the smiling 
passenger who is also feeling his way 
in some job he never did before. The 
professional man is losing his sleep as 
a special constable or in searching the 
skies. He never was a policeman be- 
fore, and he never till lately had any 
acquaintance with the management of 
searchlights. But education tells; he 
knows how to learn. Perhaps his 
partner has gone to the war, and even 
his “own work” is strange to him; 
but his clients find nothing to complain 
of as soon as they are used to an un- 
expected face or handwriting. In 
shops and in offices the same thing 
goes on. New brooms are sweeping as 
clean as they can, and apparently very 
clean indeed. Women declare that 
they are doing men’s work. We do 
not notice their presence in any new 


departments just at present—perhaps 
that is because they do it so well. 
There is no doubt that in quiet times 
the world is full of people who are 
doing work that they were trained but 
not intended for. Driven by duty they 
do it fairly well, but there is an in- 
evitable leakage of energy where duty 
makes the pace. Glib moralists assure 
us, if we are discontented with our lot, 
that we should be discontented with 
any; but this is a thing said for the 
sake of preaching. Often a man has no 
choice whatever in the matter of how 
he is to make his living, and even if 
he has one his choice must be made 
before he is of an age to use his best 
judgment in making it. Arranged ca- 
reers account for far more unhappiness 
than arranged marriages. Boys know 
their inclinations, but how -can they 
know their minds’ , Between a man 
and his work there is, as a rule, no 
possibility of divorce. He must liter- 
ally make the best of a bad job. 
Nevertheless, his initial mistake will 
bid fair to destroy his happiness. To 
many such persons any change of work 
is a godsend, however strenuous it 
may be. Anyhow, the wear is on a 
new place, the collar no longer galls 
them. With fresh energy they set 
about a fresh task, and a good will is 
not a bad substitute for experience. 
Indeed, where technical training is not 
required, absence of experience is oc- 
casionally an advantage. Certain high 
posts are always given to “men from 
the outside,” with a view, we suppose, 
to breaking the bonds of officialism. 
For instance, the Viceroyalty of India 
is seldom given to an Anglo-Indian. 
There are some very small posts also 
in which new blood is better than pre- 
vious training, and in which that in- 
definable thing, zest, is even more nec- 
essary than wisdom. Certain it is that 
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new life has been infused into many 
veins by the present upset of the 
habitual. It is a fine thing for some of 
us to be dressed in a little authority, 
and subordination in extraordinary 
circumstances is obviously not dis- 
agreeable to many men who have never 
known it, otherwise some of those who 
are cheerfully enlisting in the ranks 
to-day, could not endure to do so. 

We are all told as children that there 
is something which every one can do 
well. It is one of the dogmas which 
life usually leads a man to doubt. But 
if we could imagine any given town 
or village under the rule of a benev- 
olent and all-wise despot who appor- 
tioned to each man the task he was 
best fitted to perform, we should cer- 
tainly see a great shuffling of cards, 
and an immense output in. every de- 
partment. The picture suggests a new 
intellectual game. It might be called 
“careers,” and each player could 
choose in turn some common acquaint- 
ance and draw of him a fancy word- 


portrait in different and more suitable 


circumstances. Mimicry would be per- 
missible, and the object of the players 
would be to guess the name of the man 
or woman thus presented in a new 
guise. We have all known the clergy- 
man who ought to have been a doc- 
tor, whose place is not in the pulpit, 
whose solicitude for his neighbor’s 
good should have had a concrete aim. 
A spiritual routine has destroyed his 
spontaneity, and the cloth has entered 
into his soul. A stethoscope and a 
frock-coat would make a new man of 
him; yet his real personality would re- 
main the same. The accident of pro- 
fession does not make character; as 
a rule it makes nothing but manner. 
Again, there are business men who 
ought to have been squires, and 
squires who ought to have been busi- 
ness men; whose true _ personality 
would develop if they could but change 
their work. Plenty of good butlers 
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spoiled are going about the world as 
masters; and perhaps there are men 
of affairs in the pantry and natural 
Bishops who sit on office stools, while 
some who wear the mitre would be 
better with pens behind their ears, 
Some journalists might have made rea} 
men of letters if they had not ex- 
hausted their brains by over-produc- 
tion, and surely some men of letters. 
would have been more in their place. 
under obligation to produce at short 
intervals printed matter which the. 
runner could read. 

Marriage is in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the only satisfactory 
profession for women, but in that pro-. 
fession how many dislike their work!: 
We do not mean that they are un- 
happy with the husbands of their- 
choice; but it seems so often a thou- 
sand pities that their choice should in- 
volve them in unsuitable work. Mrs. 
Jones, for instance, may find the work. 
of the wife of a Member of Parlia- 
ment quite outside her powers. She. 
hates a town life. Married to a cheery 
Colonial, she would have developed to 
the best advantage; while Mrs. Smith, 
who married the curate, may be a born 
grande dame, capable of influencing 
the world from her salon. Some rich 
women ought to have been the wives 
of poor men. They have the instinct 
of contrivance. They spare amid 
plenty, and cannot be said to adorn 
their condition; while lavish gener- 
osity lurks in the soul of the mother 
who must spare that her children may 
have plenty, and who must always, by 
reason of her nature, spare and con- 
trive badly, producing a sordid result 
because she is working against the 
grain. For women, as for men, life 
has very much changed during the last 
few months. The ordinary social 
routine has stopped, and its stoppage 
has caused to those who dislike it a 
sense of relief and a renewal of 
strength. The woman who formerly 
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made occupation for herself has got 
work, and is doing it on the whole 
well, while the habitual hard worker 
seems able to take on one more job 
without breaking down. There must 
come a reaction— anxiety makes the 
strain too great. But in the present 
storm-light ordinary life looks extra- 
ordinarily vivid. 

If all the round people could be put 
into round holes, then we should have 
the millennium. But short of that it 
is a great relief to get out of a square 
hole and into one of any other shape 
for a little while. Anyhow, any great 

The Spectator. 
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upset of the workaday world, any re- 
distribution of tasks, seems to result 
in an increase of the pleasure derivable 
from toil, and in what we might cal! 
great finds in the way of talent. Some- 
times one is tempted to say that it is 
impossible to judge of a man’s ability 
till you see him at some work he is 
unused to. “Reading at sight” is a 
great test of many forms of ability. 
Just now the test is being applied to 
a vast number of scholars in the hard 
school of life—and in this country, at 
any rate, they are showing a sur- 
prising facility. 
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The question was, how to break it 
te her father. 

“Dad is always very difficult about 
it,” said Angela pensively. An un- 
worthy suspicion flitted through my 
mind, but fortunately her next words 
dispelled it. 

“I was thinking,” she went on, “of 
what happened when Marjorie got en- 
gaged last July, and Alice in April, and 
Muriel the Christmas before. They 
were three awfully nice men and we 
were frightfully keen on them. I re- 
member how we watched them each 
time from behind the curtains of the 
old nursery window as they walked up 
the drive, and how extremely correct 
and nervous they looked. The same 
things happened on all three occasions. 
First they rang the bell, very gently. 
Then Parsons let them in, and we 
heard them from the first landing ask 
if the Admiral was at home. Then they 
had to wait for about ten minutes in 
the hall while Dad got ready for them 
in the library.” 

“Ah!” I murmured with a shiver. 

“It must have been rather trying 
work waiting; at any rate, they seemed 
to fidget and wander round a good deal. 


Then Dad saw them in the library. 
This always took about twenty minutes. 
And then they came out again, and 
Parsons opened the door for them, 
and they went away looking———” She 
paused and sighed. 

“Yes,” I said 
ing . 

“Absolutely crumpled,” she replied. 
“But each time of course Dad relented 
afterwards. You see, they were all 
three Service men and quite eligible.” 

“And I am only a special constable,” 
I said bitterly. 

“Poor old boy! It isn’t your fault,” 
said Angela; “we all know you tried 
to get into the army, but couldn’t pass 
the sight test.” 

“On the other hand,” I continued a 
little more hopefully, “I suppose I’m 
all right from the money point of view 
and all that sort of thing. In fact, I 
may say, Angela, without boasting that 
I can afford to regard even the present 
price of coal with equanimity.” 

“That will certainly be a distinct 
point in your favor,” said Angela. 

At half-past six on the following 
evening I called to see the Admiral. 
Parsons relieved me of my hat and 


anxiously, “look- 
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coat with the grave sympathy of a 
priest preparing a victim for the altar. 

“The Admiral will see you directly, 
Sir,” he said kindly, “if you will wait 
a few minutes. He is engaged at 
present.” 

“It’s raining hard outside, Parsons,” 
I said, as I wiped my boots. 

“Yes, Sir, but it will be over pres- 
ently, like all our troubles, Sir.” 

As he was going out an idea seemed 
to strike him. “You will pardon my 
suggesting it, Sir,” he said in a low 
voice, “but sometimes a small glass of 
liqueur brandy is helpful; it has a 
very buoyant effect, Sir.” 

“No, thank you, Parsons,” I an- 
swered, “I will wait till after dinner.” 

It was a quarter-of-an-hour before 
the Admiral was ready for me. As I 
entered the library and encountered 
his gaze I almost regretted for one 
brief moment that I had not ac- 
cepted Parsons’ offer of a_ stiffener. 
Though small in stature the Admiral 
has an eye of the destroyer pattern. 
When he steers it suddenly in your 
direction you realize at once that 
Britain rules the waves; you alsp ex- 
perience an unpleasant sinking sensa- 
tion. I decided to engage without 
delay. “Good evening, Admiral,” I 
said; “I have called——” 

“Sit down, Sir, pray sit down,” he 
interrupted. I sat down. 

“Now what can I do for you?” he 
demanded grimly. 

I headed straight for his bows. “I 
have called,” I repeated, “‘as an official 
of the local special constabulary to 
ask why you versistently disregard one 
of the most important police regula- 
tions recently issued to all inhabitants 
of this district.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” he 
snapped. 

“Evening after evening,” I said, 
“your windows are a blaze of light. 
Yet you have been ordered to darken 
every aperture. Why haven’t you 











had them fitted with green blinds?” 

“Because I don’t choose to,” he 
growled. 

“I’m surprised at you; a man of 
your profession should understand the 
meaning of discipline. But that is not 
all. The night before last I detailed 
two of your keepers for duty as special 
constables from 1 to 5 A.M. They 
failed to put in an appearance, and 
pleaded in excuse that you wouldn’t 
let them off their turn in the covers. 
Is that correct?” 

This shot evidently got him in his 
boilers. “How am I to deal with 
poachers if I can’t employ my keepers?” 
he asked. 

“That,” I said, “is your concern, not 
ours. It seems to me, Admiral, that 
you have got yourself into an ex- 
tremely awkward corner. Of course, 
though, they may let you off with a 
fine.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” he ex- 
claimed, “that your people are going 
to take proceedings against me? Why. 
man, I was on the Bench myself till 
last year!” 

“We shall have to consider the 
matter,” I replied. “The next point I 
have to bring to your notice is the 
conduct of your youngest daughter. I 
have met her several times lately——” 

“So I believe,” he said drily. 

“____riding her bicycle on the foot- 
path after lighting-up time without a 
lamp; a double misdemeanor, you 
understand. So far she has on each 
occasion been merely cautioned not to 
do it again, but it is my duty to warn 
you that there are limits to the pa- 
tience even of a special constable.” 

“Is that all?’ he asked. He was 
now listing heavily to port. 

“By no means, but I will only 
mention one thing more this evening. 
I hear on trustworthy authority that 
you have been aiding and abetting your 
chauffeur, John Martin, in evading the 
law which requires him to have his 
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child vaccinated before the age of six 
months, or lodge a conscientious objec- 
tion to the operation. So far he has 
done neither, and he has only two days 
to run. John Martin is reported to 
have said that you said it would be 
all right, and you would see him 
through. It will probably cost you a 
considerable sum to do so.” 

“I didn’t know your jurisdiction 
extended to vaccination,” said the Ad- 
miral-in a dull voice. 

Nor did I, but I wasn’t going to ad- 
mit it. “Our powers are practically 
unlimited,” I said. 


Punch. 
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He pondered for a minute or so, 
and I noted with satisfaction that 
he was sinking visibly by the 
head. “What the deuce am I to 
do about it all?” he asked at 
length. 

“The best thing you can do, 
Admiral,” I said, “is to allow your 
prospective son-in-law to tow you into 
port. I daresay I can put it all 
straight for you.” 

“How did you manage it?” asked 
Angela at about 10.30. 

But I refused,to give the Admira! 
away. 
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“The Princess and the Clan” by Mar- 
garet R. Piper is one of the latest ad- 
ditions which The Page Company 
makes to its increasing list of books 
about young people which are not nec- 
essarily juveniles, but which appeal to 
a large class of readers of all ages. 
“The Princess” is Elizabeth Page, a 
Virginian girl who comes, an orphan, 
to make her home in Vermont with a 
wealthy aunt and uncle. Their way 
of living does not induce many “good 
times” and this element is supplied by 
the Wallaces, a minister’s family with 
five lively sons who constitute the 
“Clan.” The book is a chronicle of the 
adventures of these young people and 
a slender plot is supplied by the musi- 
cal member of the Wallace family 
whose genius attracts Elizabeth’s 
uncle, an amateur musician of great 
power. 


Nina Wilcox Putnam’s “The Little 
Missioner” appears in the character 
designated in the title because her 
father intends that she shall follow in 
his footsteps and carry the gospel to 
the heathen, but she finds subjects for 
her labors in an American village. The 


descriptions of its political blindness, 
and of the political idols whom it has 
worshipped are graphic, and one sus- 
pects that both the scenery and the 
principal characters reflect actualities. 
Political novels describing elections 
and primaries in cities are common 
enough, but the rural districts have 
been comparatively neglected for some 
years, and not until very lately has 
such a political canvass as that de- 
scribed by Miss Putnam been possible. 
It is worth noting that perfectly fem- 
inine methods are used by the women 
in the story. The little missioner can 
sew, earns her living by her craft, and 
makes many homes beautiful. The 
humble third heroine cooks, and 
presents the fruit of her labors to the 
voters and provides the viands for an 
exultant banquet. The second, an au- 
thor, keeps house artistically. The 
story abounds in humorous scenes, but 
it affords subject for thought to young 
politicians, and all three of its love 
stories have a touch of originality. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The hero exhibited by Mr. Sidney 
Williams in “A Reluctant Adam” is 
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not so reluctant that he has not a suf- 
ficient variety of memories to occupy 
his middle age. He “loved in pina- 
fores,” he is left hopeful, and feeling 
“inexpressibly tender,” and in the in- 
terval between these states he does not 
neglect his opportunities. In addition, 
he plays the part of the original resi- 
dent of Eden, and explains the world 
and its wonders to all his accomplished 
Fves, and they receive wisdom with 
the calm raillery of the undaunied 
American woman, and act according to 
their own convictions. The author an- 
alyzes them in swiftly succeeding epi- 
grams, which never verge on bitter- 
ness, and finely accent his pathetic pas- 
sages and heighten the tragic flavor 
of others. The exquisite care apparent 
in minor details of style, is doubly at- 
tractive at a moment when literary 
fashion hesitates between meonosylla- 
bic simplicity and blunt ugliness. A 
hero may be as indifferent to conven- 
tion as the Waldo Strong of Mr. Wil- 


liams’, yet not deserve to be described 
as coarsely as if he were a Robert 


Kidd. This novel appears to be 
its author’s maiden effort, but one 
has premonitions of enjoyment from 
many successors. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


The traditional task of selecting the 
best story in the book is easy in Zona 
Gale’s “Neighborhood Stories” (The 
Macmillan Company). It is unques- 
tionably the preface. The stories them- 
selves are tales of the now familiar 
inhabitants of Friendship Village, Mis’ 
Fire Chief Merriman, Silas Sykes the 
postmaster, Mame Holcomb, and the 
rest, including, of course, Calliope 
Marsh, who always appears as the nar- 
rator. They are full of the same 
homely philosophy and shrewd com- 
mon sense; there are occasional para- 
graphs that pluck one’s heart-strings, 
and numerous phrases like “I hate to 
box Christmas up in a church” that 
set fire to one’s imagination: and the 
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kernel of each story is always shaped 
to lift one a little above the daily 
wear and tear of life. It seems almost 
impertinent to point out their two 
most obvious defects, for from Miss 
Gale’s point of view they are undoubt- 
edly not defects at all but deliberately 
selected virtues. Her first purpose in 
writing is evidently to implant a 
special message, the possibility of a 
finer community life in the little towns 
of the United States, in the minds 
and hearts of a particular audience, 
the present population of those towns; 
and she would undoubtedly reply to 
any criticism of her method that she 
knew best the intricacies of the rural 
mind. She would grant that the 
sophisticated reader needs more 
strongly motivated characters and 
deeper roots for the “uplift” which 
they spread through the village if his 
gwesthetic instincts are to be satisfied, 
and that he would prefer to have the 
charms which they do possess less 
strongly adulterated with dialect, bad 
grammar, and shallow optimism ac- 
cording to the Samantha Allen recipe 
for fiction; but she would insist 
nevertheless, that if she were to reach 
her fellow-villagers, the message must 
come simply and directly from the 
mouth of one of themselves, in short, 
a simple, good-hearted soul like Cal. 
liope Marsh. And perhaps she is 
right. But to the metropolitan reader, 
the twelve-page preface, with its vision 
of what the Town may come to be, 
and its record of the milestones al- 
ready passed by one community, all 
told so simply, so calmly, and so con- 
fidently, seems to float on the stories 
that follow it like cream on milk. It 
seems a pity that it cannot be skimmed 
off into a pamphlet and hung in every 
village library in the country, and in 
the schools and post-offices of the 
towns in which libraries exist only in 
dreams, until it becomes one of the 
of our new Renaissance of 
democracy. 
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